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Tk^KIMG  ihe  fruit  ami  caniiiiif>;  it  arc 
not  a  Sales  Department's  jobs  —  yet  they  are  as 
iiuieli  a  ]>art  of  salesmanship  as  anything  the 
eaiiner  does.  Every  can  of  quality  fruit  helps  sell 
atiother  can.  E\ery  can  of  unripe  or  poorly  ]>ro- 
cessed  fruit  is  a  serious  handicap  to  future  sales. 

Apricots  should  be  picked  in  three  or  four  dif¬ 
ferent  ])eriods,  at  least,  since  fruit  on  the  interior 
and  shady  side  of  the  tree  matures  less  rapidly 
than  that  which  has  been  in  the  sun.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  the  apricots  he  tree  ripened 
— the  more  completely  tree  ripene<l,  the  better 
the  flavor  of  the  canned  product.  Green  fruit  will 
have  a  disagreeable,  astringent  flavor — the  flesh 
should  have  good  color  right  to  the  base.  Apricots 
should  he  transported  to  the  cannery  promptly — 


if  jiossihle,  they  should  he  canned  the  same  day 
as  picked.  It  is  also  extremely  important  to  have 
a  thorough  exhaust  to  reduce  action  of  the  fruit 
on  the  tiiqilate.  A  long  exhaust  at  low  tempera¬ 
ture  is  jirelerable  to  a  short  one  at  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  for  more  air  is  removed  and  there  is  less 
softening  of  the  fruit.  After  sterilization,  the  cans 
should  he  thoroughly  and  quickly  cooled. 

Experience,  experiment,  and  study  have  given 
the  Research  Department  of  the  Anierican  Gan 
Company  some  jiractical  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  canned  apricots.  If  there  is  any.  jiartic- 
ular  phase  which  is  creating  a  problem  in  your 
cannery,  or  which  you  would  like  to  correct  or 
improve,  Canco  Research  can  he  of  considerable 
value  to  you. 
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ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates.  Standard  3.  4  & 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other  5  tiers.  Also  Special  Siaea 

sizes. 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO..  Inc, 


Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 


PLANTS 

^  OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

^  MAIN  OFFICE 


BALTIMORE  MD 
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Cameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  Cans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 


Consider  This  List  Of 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 


rom  COAST  to  COAST 
.  with  :  ' 


IT'S  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN 
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SANRUNCISCO 

155 


CHICAGO 

lit  W.  Wothington  Str*«t 


Another  one  of  the  39  mod¬ 
em  Continental  Plants, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


MJdxactly  meeting 
your  requirements 


ija  -^TiTH  tlie  passing  of 

iSiL  W  the“holeandcap'’ 
i  Jgw  all  soldered  can  and 

Hu;  the  introduction  of  the 

new  “open  top”  striic- 
ture,  the  technique  and 
equipment  for  making 
I  t'glit  seams  to  stand 

I  both  processing  strains 

1  and  commercial  han- 

dling  presented  seem- 
su-th-suho,^''  ingly  insurmountable 

PaiMJiM  A«.  10  Otmittg  tfadUJM  ult,' 

And  from  the  very  beginning.  Continental 
played  an  imjxirtant  part  in  closing  machine 
development.  When  the  now  famous  Panama 
Machine  was  introduced 
many  years  ago,  it  was 
a  sensation— the  fastest 
and  most  adaptable  of  all 
closing  machines  of  that 
time,  closing  from  40  to  60 
cans  a  minute.  Its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  quick  changes  in 
the  sizes  of  cans  to  be 
closed  was  a  particularly 
advantageous  feature.  A 
tribute  to  the  value  of  this 
machine  is  its  great  popu¬ 
larity  even  today  among 
Canners  for  all  products  where  high-speed 
closing  is  not  essential. 

The  Continental  M.  C.  Four  Station  Clos¬ 
ing  Machine,  introduced  some  16  years  ago, 
was  another  tribute  to  the  skill  of  Continental 
engineers, 
who  met  the 
iieedforhigher 
speeds  and 
non-spill  with 
Continental 
“M.  C.”  clos¬ 
ing  up  to  13.5 
cans  per  min¬ 
ute,  and  its 
introduction 
marked  an¬ 
other  epoch  in 
the  industry.  Today  this  same  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  with  minor  refinements,  is  a  great 
favorite  among  Canners  because  of  its  sturdy, 
substantial  construction  and  its  low  cost  of 
maintenance. 

About  8  years 


UT  of  the  demand  for 
Quality  and  Service 
has  come  the  present  great 
array  of  Continental 
plants  to  serve  you  well. 

Line  after  line  of  smooth-running, 
high-speed,  can  making  machinery  is 
turning  out  cans  faster  than  the  eye 
can  count.  Constantly  safeguarding 
the  standards  of  Continental  Quality 
is  an  organization  skilled  to  produce 
better  cans  even  under  peak  loads. 

But,  making  good  cans  fast  is  just 
one  of  the  many  activities  “behind 
the  scenes’’— getting  the  cans  to  you 
on  time  .  .  .  helping  you  with  your 
canning  problems,  closing  machine 
inspections — those  are  equally  as  im¬ 
portant.  And  you  can  always  depend 
on  Continental  to  render  quick  and 
efficient  service  in  any  emergency 
which  may  often  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 

Your  dollars  buy  a  whole  lot  more 
than  “just  cans’’  when  you  are  a 
Continental  customer. 


needed  and  where  all  products  are  packed  at 
very  high  speeds. 

Besides  these  three  outstanding  Continen¬ 
tal  Closing  Machines,  there  are  several  other 
types  and  sizes 
— each  built  to 
meet  some  spe¬ 
cific  need  in  the 
Cannery.  And, 
every  Continen¬ 
tal  Seamer  can 
be  conveniently 
set  in  line  with 
any  filling  ma¬ 
chine  or  exhaust 


Troywr^FoM 

/V«.  9  Cfostug  JtfocMiic 


Panama  Cl04i*g 


Continental 

Closing  Machines  have  been  designed  and 
are  built  in  Continental’s  own  four  machine 
shops,  of  the  finest  materials,  under  the  most 
exacting  standards  of  precision.  They  are 
built  to  run  and  are  not  sold.  Construction 
costs  are  sro- 

pense,  hence 
Continental 
customers  are 

lower  costs  so 
essential  as  to¬ 
day.  Your  machinery  must  run  without 
stops — production  is  all  important.  At  “peak 
load”  is  when  you’ll  appreciate  most  the 
efficiency  and  dependability  of  Continental’s 
closing  machines  in  avoiding  delays. 


Foar^aiiam  MC 

Cioeing  Machina 


later.  Continental 
Engineers  again  ex- 
celled  in  closing  ma-  . 

chine  development 
when  they  designed 
thefamousC.R.four  K  f 
Station  Closing  Ma- 
chine.  This  machine,  #|| 

acknowledged  to  be  ■■  O 

the  fastest  in  the  *  » W 

country  today,  is  MA. 

capable  of  closing  up  ^ 

to  220  cans  a'  minute.  It  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
tended  for  use  only  where  large  capacity  is 


Dusy  days 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

Right  now,  with  the  steady  stream  of 
incoming  crops,  these  are  busy  times 
for  Continental’s  many  factories. 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
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interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers 
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to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
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Business  communications  from  all 
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Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 


No.  51 


EDITORIALS 


AS  an  industry  we  are  asleep  at  the  switch.  Why 
were  not  our  Powers-That-Be  on  hand  when 
“^the  Government  was  handling  out  bonuses,  on 
pork  and  cotton,  etc?  Canned  foods  are  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  any  of  the  products  favored,  and  a  largess 
of  5c  per  dozen  on  staple  canned  foods  would  have 
been  just  as  welcome  in  the  canners’  pockets  as  was 
the  5c  per  pound  to  the  pork  raisers,  and  every  bit  as 
justifiable. 

And  since  we  have  gotten  into  this  Socialistic 
method  of  “aiding”  some  industries,  and  the 
public  tap  is  get-at-able  by  some,  why  not  by 
all?  Our  losses  on  every  issue  of  THE  CANNING 
TRADE  for  more  than  a  year  have  been  heavy,  and 
today  are  painful.  We  are  rendering  a  business  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  industry  we  represent,  so  it  is  a  necessity. 
Why  should  not  the  Government  make  up  our  losses 
by  a  generous  allotment  of  its  ready  cash  as  it  does 
these  others.  Or  your  losses? 

*  *  * 

WELL,  you  know  the  answer :  Because  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  right  whatsoever  to  help  any 
set  or  group  or  individual.  If  it  continues  this 
sort  of  misuse  of  public  funds,  it  will  not  only  bring 
down  about  its  ears  a  protest  from  the  taxpayers  that 
may  be  so  drastic  as  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the 
Government,  and  produce  a  revolution,  but  the  indus¬ 
tries  so  helped  will  become  listless  and  dead,  depend¬ 
ing  wholely  upon  Government  assistance.  It  is  the 
most  dangerous  undertaking  ever  attempted  by  any 
government.  You  will  say,  of  course,  that  it  began 
with  the  500  million  dollar  dole  through  the  Farm 
Relief  Board.  Certainly,  and  look  what  effect  that 
has  had.  Is  it  sensible  to  repeat  such  a  blunder? 


Take  away  the  necessity  of  individual  effort  to 
make  a  living,  and  you  make  a  “bum.”  Even  our 
Great  Engineer  can’t  change  human  nature. 

*  ♦  >ii 

Tomato  CannersI  Watch  your  step!  You  are 
in  exactly  the  same  condition  or  position  as  the 
peach  canners  of  California:  faced  with  a  big 
crop,  at  possibly  record  low  growers’  prices  due  to 
this  glut,  and  yet  you  cannot  afford  to  pack  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  crop — and  that  figured  only  on 
prime  stock.  Stretch  that  limit  and  you’ll  break  !! 

*  *  :4e 

WISE  WORDS,  WELL  SPOKEN  —  President 
Julius  Ormand  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association,  has  been  doing  his  level  best  to 
raise  the  standing  of  his  members  in  the  opinion  of  the 
general  industry  ever  since  his  election,  but  he  has 
done  nothing  better  than  his  advice  of  July  21st.  The 
canners  will  approve  and  appreciate  this.  He  says: 

“To  My  Fellow  Members: 

As  your  president,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
opportunity  which  now  exists,  as  it  has  never  existed  before, 
for  the  Association  food  broker  to  perform  a  really  con¬ 
structive  service  in  the  food  and  grocery  industry.  I  am 
earnestly  hopeful  that  each  individual  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  give  this  thoughtful  consideration. 

Through  the  trade  press,  and  otherwise,  you  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  learned  that  the  Pacific  Salmon  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Pacific  Canned  Salmon 
Brokers  Association)  has  dissolved  into  its  original  separate 
salmon  canning  units,  andjthe  affairs  of  the  Corporation  are 
being  liquidated.  You  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
California  Cling  Peach  control  plan  was  abandoned  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  for  which  it  was  originally  formed, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  in  the  industry  desired 
it  to  carry  on. 

Both  of  these  movements  were  carefully  planned  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  methods  and  markets.  Their  ideal 
object  was  to  permit  the  conduct  of  business  on  a  fairly 
competitive  basis  that  would  allow  some  margin  of  profit 
for  the  manufacturer.  It  had  been  hoped  that  human  indi¬ 
viduality  and  selfishness  would  be  subordinated  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  for  at  least  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  permit 
the  benefit  of  stabilization  to  be  felt  by  the  different 
branches  of  the  industry.  Unfortunately  individualism  and 
selfishness  proved  to  be  the  controlling  factor. 
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A  certain  amount  of  bitterness  may  be  the  result  and  as 
a  result  of  that  bitterness  there  will  probably  be  some  re¬ 
taliatory  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  concern  to  make  the 
others  suffer  by  cutting  prices  deeply  to  lower  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  The  time  is  therefore  ripe  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  food  broker  to  step  foi-ward  in  an  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  further  price  demoralization  by  upholding  his 
principals  in  an  endeavor  to  get  a  fairly  competitive  and 
profitable  price  for  his  merchandise,  and  to  resist  the  price 
depressing  endeavors  of  the  buyers. 

We  are  the  sales  representatives  of  our  principals.  If 
they  succeed,  we  prosper.  If  we  abet  a  price  cutting  orgy 
in  any  branch  of  the  industry  we  merely  hasten  the  time 
when  the  smaller  and  weaker  elements  of  that  branch  cease 
to  exist.  If  you  happen  to  be  representing  a  good  but  small 
principal  who  succumbs  to  a  price  war,  you  will  have  lost 
one  of  your  accounts. 

Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  it  is  reasonable  for  the. 
food  broker  to  spend  his  time  from  here  on  out,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  sell  the  merchandise  he  has  to  offer  for  his  principals 
at  a  fair  and  profitable  price?  Is  it  not  time  for  the  food 
broker  to  show  the  merit  of  his  position  in  the  trade  by 
resisting  the  tendency  of  some  buyers  who  may  ‘offer  him  a 
nickel  less’? 


If  every  Association  broker  will  make  an  earnest  endeavor 
to  help  stabilize  the  general  market,  whether  it  is  salmon, 
peaches  or  anything  else,  by  exerting  a  real  sales  effort, 
rather  than  acting  as  a  go-between  for  the  submitting  of 
lower  or  ridiculous  offers,  he  will  establish  the  food  broker 
where  we  know  he  should  be:  squarly  in  the  middle  of  the 
picture. 

Just  one  closing  thought.  If  the  food  brokers  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  adopt  this  attitude  and  stick  to  it  firmly  and 
earnestly  the  contrast  of  their  endeavors  with  the  chiselling 
of  the  direct  buyers  will  be  so  much  in  the  favor  of  the 
food  broker  that  the  chisellers  will  lose  what  little  stand¬ 
ing  they  have  left  with  the  thinking  and  ethical  sellers.” 

If  the  brokers  will  do  that  as  a  unit  they  will  do 
more  to  bolster  their  position  with  this  industry  than 
anything  they  have  ever  done  before.  It  is  the  most 
crying  need.  And  at  the  same  time  they  will  put  the 
non-association  broker  in  such  an  uncomfortable  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  will  have  to  cooperate,  and  through  that 
act,  feel  impelled  to  become  a  member.  It  is  splendid 
work,  Mr.  President,  and  most  timely. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Grocers’  Efforts  to  Maintain  Volume  at  Peak  Levels  Seen  Disastrous  in  Effect — Chain  Store 
Organizations  Mo>ve  to  Meet  Depression  by  Consolidating  Operations,  Survey  Discloses. 


GROCERS’  EFFORTS  TO  MAINTAIN  VOLUME  AT  PEAK 
LEVELS  SEEN  DISASTROUS  IN  EFFECTS— The  mad 
effort  currently  being  made  by  grocers  to  maintain  volume 
at  peak  levels  despite  the  corresponding  lowering  of  profit  mar¬ 
gin  necessary  to  move  groceries  in  volume  fast  today  is  the 
weak  link  in  the  current  method  of  grocery  distribution,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  survey  of  grocery  distribution  problems  com¬ 
piled  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co. 

In  the  wild  attempt  to  make  sales  totals  reach  those  of  peak 
years,  the  old-fashioned  policy  of  obtaining  a  fair  mark-up  on 
each  article  sold  has  been  overlooked,  it  was  contended,  and  no 
system  of  distribution,  regardless  of  its  attractiveness  on  paper 
or  the  logic  of  its  feasibility  can  endure  if  this  elementary  law 
of  merchandising  is  disregarded,  it  was  pointed  out. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  the  survey  continued,  “the  grocer  of 
even  fair  ability  is  in  a  far  better  position  than  retailers  of  the 
same  size  in  many  other  fields.  In  every  community  today  can 
be  found  independent  grocers  operating  strictly  modern  stores, 
apparently  well  capable  of  Jiolding  their  own  against  competi¬ 
tion.  They  have  made  substantial  reductions  in  their  operating 
costs,  and  their  increased  efficiency  of  operations  has  enabled 
them  to  make  a  profit,  in  spite  of  the  small  mark-up  they  could 
place  on  the  bulk  of  the  goods  handled. 

“For  a  general  hysteria  that  is  equivalent  to  a  panic  has  set¬ 
tled  upon  the  retail  grocery  trade,  and  prices  have  been  driven 
so  low  that  a  merchant  can  make  no  profit  on  his  ‘leaders’  and 
yet  he  is  allowing  these  to  kill  the  sale  of  his  regular  lines.  A 
further  result  is  that  the  dealer  in  his  desire  to  get  merchandise 
at  lower  and  lower  cost  is  driving  the  manufacturer  against  the 
wall,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  must  cheapen  his  product  or 
else  release  more  workers  to  reduce  his  outgo.  In  this  way, 
more  and  more  purchasing  power  is  being  lost  to  the  retailers 
who,  through  their  price-reducing  hysteria,  have  brought  about 
these  conditions. 

“It  is  the  consensus  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  put 
quality  into  merchandise  so  that  it  will  bring  a  fair  profit  and 
thus  retain  the  customer’s  ever-lasting  good  will.  The  first  step 
in  this  direction  would  be  to  have  sales-people  show  better  mer¬ 
chandise  and  talk  quality,  and  then  price,  instead  of  offering  first 
the  cheapest  grades  of  merchandise  that  can  bring  no  lasting 
satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 

“That  the  buying  public  will  respond  to  the  quality  appeal 
more  than  to  the  price  appeal  has  been  proven  by  an  investiga¬ 
tion  made  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  several  cities.  In 
these  surveys,  covering  interviews  of  10,000  persons,  it  was  made 
plainly  evident  that  the  price  is  not  the  first  consideration  in 
the  public’s  mind  today,  but  that  better  selection  and  variety  of 


merchandise  come  first,  dependable  quality  second,  and  price 
third. 

“It  has  been  through  the  slowing  down  of  business  expansion 
effort  rather  than  voluntary  limitation  of  purchasing  by  the 
consuming  public  that  has  brought  about  the  reduced  volume  of 
business  in  the  past  few  years,  as  the  job-holder  and  the  house¬ 
wife  have  done  nothing  voluntarily  to  cause  a  cessation  of  nor¬ 
mal  business  activities.  The  multitude  has  not  refused  to  labor. 

“In  its  final  analysis,  a  business  is  permitted  to  exist  not  as 
a  means  of  making  profit  alone,  but  for  its  ability  to  make  a 
profit  while  serving  the  good  of  the  community.  All  intelligent 
business  leaders  today  acknowledge  this  public  responsibility. 
Business  cannot  permit  any  member  of  its  fraternity  to  betray 
the  public  good-will,  for  without  that  business  cannot  live.” 

Chain  Store  Organizations  Move  to  Meet  Depression  by  Con¬ 
solidating  Operations,  Survey  Discloses — Previous  times  of  de¬ 
pressed  business  and  trade  conditions  have  seen  a  more-or-less 
concerted  movement  among  chain  stores  toward  the  consolida¬ 
tion  and  strengthening  of  individual  companies,  according  to  a 
chain  store  survey  published  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  New  York 
Trust  Company’s  “Index”  which  held  that  this  condition,  par¬ 
ticularly  evident  during  the  post-war  depression,  now  appears 
to  be  in  the  process  of  repetition. 

The  food  industry,  particularly  the  grocery  field,  has  had 
powerful  reminders  of  the  gigantic  growth  of  the  chain  store 
retailing  method  which  has  grown  into  such  popularity  in  but 
a  comparatively  short  time.  “The  decade  following  the  World 
War,”  the  survey  declared,  “was  marked  by  unprecedented  chain 
store  expansion,  expressed,  alike,  in  the  growing  volume  and 
value  of  sales  and  the  amazingly  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
new  stores. 

Over-Expansion  Cited 

“Leaders  in  the  industry  agree  that,  during  this  period,  in 
some  areas,  the  number  of  new  stores  established  by  several  of 
the  larger  organizations  was  increased  too  rapidly,  although, 
since  1929,  this  rate  has  been  greatly  retarded.” 

Slowing-down  of  this  “over-rapid”  expansion  since  1929  was 
reported  by  the  survey.  “While,  during  and  since  1930,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  units  have  been  opened  where  the  demand  for  them  was 
marked,  in  general,  since  1929,  most  chain  store  companies  have 
concentrated  their  attention  upon  the  consolidation  of  their 
existing  facilities.  A  large  number  of  unprofitable  stores  have 
been  closed;  to  a  considerable  degree,  overlapping  facilities  have 
been  eliminated,  and  the  general  policy  has  been  to  secure 
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THE  ANSWER 

to  pretty  nearly  any  question  concerning 
canned  foods  can  be  found  in  your 

1932  ALMANAC 

including  the  Federal  (Score  Card)  Grading 
System.  Eliminate  guesswork;  use  this 
system  and  KNOW  your  grade. 

Use  Your  Almanac 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

Manufaclurera  Of 

The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 
The  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

For  whole  grain  and  cream  style  corn 

The  Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Wrile  for  prices  and  further  information 

Morral  Brothers^  Mortal,  Ohio 


The  National  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


La  Porte  Flexible  Steel  Sanitary  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers, 
exhausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all 
canners  endorse  because  it  is  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  labor-saving,  and  can  be 
bought  at  a  cost  so  small  compared  to 
other  belts. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 


Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a 
weak  edge. 


Your  dealer  has  it. 


Section  of  One  Inch  Mesh  Belt 


(Full  Size) 


Manufactured  by 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

Elkins,  Ark.,  July  25,  1932 — Acreage  about  80  per 
cent.  The  crop  is  looking  very  well.  They  have  come 
to  maturity  in  the  least  time  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
majority  of  the  plants  were  set  from  May  25th  to 
June  15th  and  we  made  a  fair  run  on  July  23rd.  Ex¬ 
pect  a  good  run  this  week.  It  has  been  terribly  hot 
and  some  few  plants  have  been  burnt,  but  not  very 
badly.  The  vines  do  not  seem  to  be  loaded  as  they 
ought  to  at  this  time,  probably  because  of  the  rainy 
weather  from  June  10th  to  25th,  although  they  still 
have  time  to  mature  and  make  a  fair  crop.  Our  color 
is  fine  for  the  first  crop,  though  we  seem  to  be  bothered 
some  with  Black  Seed  Cells  that  is  very  hard  to  detect. 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  July  19,  1932 — Acreage  is  about 
15  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Prospective  yield  is 
about  normal,  although  the  heat  the  past  few  days 
has  done  some  damage  to  vines  and  tomatoes.  There 
is  some  complaint  that  the  first  setting  of  blossoms 
was  a  partial  failure  on  account  of  too  much  and 
heavy  rains  at  that  time.  This  is  especially  true  in 
some  localities  where  rains  were  heaviest. 

Winslow,  Ark.,  July  26,  1932 — Condition  is  extra 
fine.  Splendid  growth  and  the  bloom  holding.  For  a 
five  year  average,  think  we  have  a  full  100  per  cent 
prospect.  Will  commence  canning  about  the  first  of 
August.  Acreage  about  70  per  cent  of  last  year.  We 
understand  there  are  a  number  of  canners  in  the 
Ozark  territory  who  have  been  cutting  prices  to  get 
future  contracts.  We  have  held  to  one  price  with 
understanding  that  buyer  takes  goods  at  contract 
price. 

Greenwood,  DeL,  July  23,  1932  —  Acreage  85  per 
cent;  condition  about  80  per  cent. 

Bellevue,  Md.,  July  23,.  1932 — Acreage  light  or  below 
normal.  Crop  prospects  fair  but  have  probably  been 
damaged  some  during  last  few  days  by  heavy  rain 
and  wind  storms. 

Mardela  Springs,  Md.,  July  22,  1932  —  Condition 
fair;  no  blight  as  yet.  Acreage  about  75  per  cent  as 
compared  with  normal  years. 

Point  Lookout,  Mo.,  July  18,  1932 — Condition  about 
90  per  cent  of  normal. 

Washburn,  Mo.,  July  25,  1932 — Our  crop  is  100  per 
cent.  Acreage  75  per  cent;  yield  100  per  cent. 

Hamlin,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1932 — Normal  acreage  in 
excellent  condition  at  present.  Although  present 
prospects  are  excellent,  we  anticipate  slow  ripening 
owing  to  ample  moisture  and  rank  vine  growth.  An 
early  frost  would  wreck  the  crop. 

Delia,  Pa.,  July  27,  1932  —  Acreage  40  per  cent; 
crop  90  per  cent  set.  Looks  about  75  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal.  Very  dry  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  and  unless 
we  get  rain  very  shortly,  crop  will  be  very  short. 
Acreage  cut  about  20  per  cent  below  last  year. 


Dunnsville,  Va.,  July  22,  1932 — Looking  good  but  a 
little  late.  Some  wilt  so  far.  Acreage  about  60  per 
cent  of  1931. 

CORN 

Princeville,  Ill.,  July  26,  1932 — Our  Golden  Bantam 
acreage  is  very  light.  It  is  showing  quite  a  bit  of 
damage  from  Stewart’s  disease,  also  as  a  result  of 
excessive  heat  last  two  weeks.  Our  yield  from  this 
acreage  will  be  light.  Country  Gentleman  acreage  is 
about  50  per  cent.  Heat  has  not  damaged  it  seriously 
so  far,  although  some  damage  is  showing.  Moisture 
now  for  two  weeks’  period  should  give  us  close  to  nor¬ 
mal  crop. 

Independence,  Iowa,  July  21,  1932 — We  are  not  oper¬ 
ating  this  year,  but  conditions  have  been  very  favor¬ 
able  and  crops  in  general  are  excellent. 

Vinton,  Iowa,  July  26,  1932 — ^Not  packing  this  sea¬ 
son. 

Circleville,  Ohio,  July  21,  1932 — We  are  operating 
on  a  greatly  reduced  acreage  this  year,  about  one- 
fourth  of  normal,  and  all  of  it  is  yellow.  While  com 
generally  looks  very  nice  around  here,  our  prospects 
are  such  that  we  could  not  figure  more  than  one  ton 
per  acre.  It  matters  little,  however,  whether  we  get  a 
heavy  or  light  yield,  as  prices  are  anything  but  proper. 

Fayette,  Ohio,  July  25,  1932 — ^We  are  not  operating 
this  season.  Field  com  never  looked  better.  Nearly 
all  silked  and  tasseled  but  needs  rain  now.  Weather 
hot  and  very  dry. 

Shawano,  Wis.,  July  25,  1932 — ^Acreage  50  per  cent. 
Ten  days  ago  it  looked  like  normal,  but  now  it  is  burn¬ 
ing  up  with  intense  heat  and  no  rain. 

PEAS 

Vinton,  Iowa,  July  26,  1932 — Acreage  40  per  cent 
more  than  1931.  Yield  per  acre  normal. 

Hamlin,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1932 — Packs  finished  with 
25  per  cent  yield  of  excellent  quality. 

BEANS 

Winslow,  Ark.,  July  26,  1932  —  No  spring  beans 
planted;  small  acreage  planted  for  fall  crop;  about  30 
per  cent  of  last  year’s  acreage. 

Vinton,  Iowa,  July  26,  1932 — Green :  Acreage  40  per 
cent  less  than  1931 ;  yield  normal. 

Bellevue,  Md.,  July  23,  1932 — Stringless:  Very  small 
acreage.  Yield  and  quality  very  good. 

Point  Lookout,  Mo.,  July  18,  1932 — Largest  pack 
we  ever  put  up.  An  abundance  of  rain  helped  the  crop 
greatly. 

Hamlin,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1932 — Snap:  None  being 
packed  by  us  or  in  this  vicinity  this  year. 

Tahuya,  Wash.,  July  21,  1932 — Stringbeans:  We 
have  had  wonderful  rains  for  the  past  two  weeks  and 
beans  never  looked  better. 
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Shawano,  Wis.,  July  25,  1932 — Acreage  50  per  cent 
this  year  and  weather  very  dry  and  hot.  Unless  we 
get  rains,  crop  may  not  be  over  25  per  cent  of  normal 
on  acreage  planted. 

ASPARAGUS 

Vinton,  Iowa,  July  26,  1932  —  Acreage  and  yield 
normal. 

SPINACH 

Bellevue,  Md.,  July  23,  1932 — Fair  acreage  but  crop 
very  poor.  About  20  per  cent  of  pack. 

PUMPKIN 

Vinton,  Iowa,  July  26,  1932 — Not  packing  any. 

CABBAGE 

Hamlin,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1932 — 50  per  cent  normal 
acreage;  in  excellent  condition. 

BEETS 

Shawano,  Wis.,  July  25,  1932 — None  planted. 

FRUIT 

Haines  City,  Fla.,  July  25,  1932 — Grapefruit:  Crop 
slightly  greater  in  size  than  last  year,  which  should 
mean,  barring  accident  from  storm,  freeze  or  drought 
before  the  packing  season,  an  ample  supply  of  fruit  at 
prices  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  last  year. 

Orlando,  Fla.,  July  26,  1932 — Citrus  Fruits:  It  looks 
like  the  canners  of  grapefruit,  grapefruit  juice  and 
orange  juice  will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  canning 
grade  fruit  this  year  and  the  estimates  for  this  year’s 
crop  are  considerably  under  the  actual  picking  for  last 
season.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  dry  weather  in  Flor¬ 
ida  during  the  last  few  months.  Where  the  groves 
have  not  been  irrigated,  the  droppage  has  been  heavy. 
We  should  say  that  the  grapefruit  crop  this  season 
will  be  about  two-thirds  of  last  season’s  crop. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  July  26,  1932 — Peaches:  Crop 
outlook  good.  Will  be  equal  to  last  year  if  present 
weather  continues.  On  account  of  shortage  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  growers  believe  prices  will  be  considerably 
higher  than  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  decreased 
buying  power. 

Point  Lookout,  Mo.,  July  18,  1932 — Fruit  not  setting 
on  well. 

Mt.  Angel,  Ore.,  July  20,  1932 — Owing  to  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices  this  season,  we  are  packing  mostly 
on  orders  and  packing  practically  no  surplus  of  any 
fruits. 

- .f. - 

HELPS  FOR  THE  TOMATO  PACKER 

In  order  to  asist  the  packer  of  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products,  Strasburger  and  Siegel,  chemists  and  bac¬ 
teriologists  of  Baltimore,  suggest  that  these  recom¬ 
mendations  be  carefully  followed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  preparations  for  packing 
your  tomato  products.  Our  experience  enables  us  to 
recommend  that  you  should: 

1.  Pay  close  attention  to  your  washer  and  picking 
table  in  a  concerted  effort  to  remove  the  rotted 
material  that  is  responsible  for  high  mould  counts. 
Anthracnose  tomatoes  should  be  entirely  elimi¬ 
nated. 

2.  Thoroughly  clean  all  kettles,  pipes,  cyclones,  fln- 
ishers,  pumps  and  flllers  at  least  once  daily  to  avoid 
high  bacteria  and  yeast  counts. 

3.  Provide  an  adequate  method  for  controlling  the 
speciflc  gravity  and  solids  content  of  your  pulp  and 
catsup. 

4.  Code  your  cans  so  that  each  day’s  pack  may  be 
readily  identifled  and  if  necessary  segregated.  This 
practice  has  been  instrumental  in  saving  thousands 
of  dollars  for  canners  annually. 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Side  Seams  in  a  Single  Blow 

** Bliss**  Lock  Seamers 

These  machines  in  one  blow  form 
the  hooks  and  close  the  side 
seams  on  round  or  tapered  cans. 
Inside  or  outside  seam. 

They  are  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  take  care  of  every  require¬ 
ment  and  are  a  most  convenient 
machine  in  any  can  shop.  De¬ 
tails  on  request. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

/  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  OFF  ice 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  asainst  loss 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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Vitamins  and  Kraut  Manufacture 

By  Dr.  C.  G.  King,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Given  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Kraut 

Packers’  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  1 3th. 


IN  spite  of  the  political  unrest  and  social  upheavals 
which  have  disturbed  every  avenue  of  human  prog¬ 
ress  during  the  past  two  decades,  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  has  seen  many  striking  advances  in  the  field 
which  we  call  Science.  This  means,  primarily,  that 
man  has  found  a  way  of  checking  many  of  his  ideas 
experimentally,  and  can,  as  a  result,  advance  upon  his 
enterprises  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  confidence. 
Every  modem  food  factory  presents  an  example  of 
this  trend — ^good  ideas  are  being  made  more  valuable 
and  poor  ideas  are  being  eliminated,  by  passing  through 
the  laboratory  on  their  way  toward  the  plant. 

However,  between  the  information  which  industry 
needs  and  the  information  which  a  scientist  can  give 
without  further  study,  there  is  (and  will  always  be)  a 
certain  gap,  because  new  problems  and  new  conditions 
arise.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  is  also  a 
wider  gap  than  necessary  between  known  scientific 
principles  and  their  application  in  practical  affairs.  For 
example,  an  American  is  today  greatly  surprised  and 
amused  to  find  small  roller  hand-towels  in  the  wash 
rooms  of  the  new  Institute  for  Tropical  Hygiene  and 
Medicine  in  London,  and  at  the  near-by  Museum,  which 
contains  many  fine  exhibits  for  education  in  Public 
Health,  an  old  cup  is  chained  to  the  fountain  for  the 
public  to  drink  from.  Even  our  fellow  Americans  seem 
very  slow  to  accept  the  finding  that  drinking  whiskey 
after  being  bitten  by  a  snake  is  a  handicap  to  recovery, 
rather  than  an  aid.  The  latter  circumstance  has  been 
reported  particularly  applicable  to  trips  through  Can¬ 
ada.  Perhaps  it  illustrates,  too,  the  slowness  with 
which  people  change  their  eating  and  drinking  habits 
when  the  item  of  pleasure  is  involved. 

Nor  did  the  present  view  regarding  foods  and  nutri¬ 
tion  gain  acceptance  readily.  From  time  to  time  during 
nearly  two  centuries,  men  suggested  the  need  for  small 
quantities  of  certain  factors  now  called  vitamins  in  our 
foods,  but  there  was  no  general  acceptance  of  this  point 
of  view  until  after  the  classical  work  of  Hopkins,  Holst 
and  Frolich,  McCollum  and  Davis,  Osborne  and  Mendel, 
and  others  during  the  period  of  1907  to  1913.  While 
working  towards  the  isolation  of  vitamin  C  during  the 
past  five  years  I  have  often  read  with  amusement  (and 
admiration  for  his  optimism)  the  statement  of  Budd  in 
1841  that  scurvy  was  due  to  “an  essential  element, 
which  it  is  hardly  too  sanguine  to  state,  will  be  discov¬ 
ered  by  organic  chemistry  or  the  experiments  of  physio¬ 
logists  in  a  not  far  distant  future”  ‘quoted  from  Sher¬ 
man’s  “Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition,”  McMillan 
Co.). 

As  a  result  of  intensive  investigations  in  many  re¬ 
search  centers  in  America  and  Europe  during  the  past 
two  decades,  it  has  become  generally  accepted  that 
there  are  at  least  six  vitamins  (probably  eight),  and  a 
great  amount  of  information  has  been  obtained  regard¬ 
ing  their  properties  and  their  bearing  on  health  prob¬ 
lems.  They  provide  one  of  the  most  fascinating  fields 
of  study  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  they  will  continue  to  occupy  an  important  place 


in  future  investigations  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
fact  one  is  justified  in  thinking  that  the  study  of  vita¬ 
mins  is  only  well  started,  for  only  three  have  been 
definitely  isolated  (B,  C,  and  D).  The  full  molecular 
picture  has  not  yet  been  obtained  for  any  of  them  in 
such  a  way  that  synthesis  would  be  possible  from  com¬ 
pounds  of  known  structure. 

Something  of  their  nature  and  functions  may  be 
indicated  briefly,  as  follows: 


Vitamin 

General 

Formula 

Functions 

Occurrence 

A 

7 

(sterol  type) 

Growth  promoting, 
anti  -  xerophthalmic, 
protects  from  infec¬ 
tions,  essential  to 
many  normal  body 
functions. 

Liver  oils,  butter, 
cheese,  most  animal 
fats,  eggs,  formed 
from  carotene  which 
is  present  in  most 
yellow  or  red  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

B(B1) 

C.^HitN.OS 

Anti  -  neuritic,  anti¬ 
beriberi,  essential  to 
normal  appetite  and 
growth. 

Whole  grains,  bran, 
yeast,  berries,  nuts, 
many  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

C 

C«HsO« 

(lactone) 

Anti  -  Scorbutic,  es¬ 
sential  to  normal 
growth  and  normal 
tooth  development 
(least  stable  of  any). 

Citrus  fruits,  toma¬ 
toes,  cabbage,  green 
peppers,  many  fresh 
fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles. 

D 

Anti-rachitic,  essen¬ 
tial  to  growth  and 
deposition  of  lime  in 
bones  and  teeth. 

Liver  oils,  butter, 
eggs,  formed  by  ir¬ 
radiation  of  ergos- 
terol  in  animals  or 
in  their  foods. 

E 

9 

(sterol  type) 

Anti-sterility. 

Wheat  germ  oil,  cer¬ 
eals  and  vegetables. 

G(B.)* 

9 

Anti  -  dermatitis, 
anti-pellagra,  essen¬ 
tial  for  growth. 

Eggs,  milk,  beef, 
yeast,  vegetables. 

*The  existence  of  B'.  and  B*  has  been  indicated,  but  they  have 
not  been  characterized. 

Probably  the  most  important  fact  established  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  use  of  “protective  foods”  (those  rich  in 
vitamins  and  minerals)  is  that  the  amount  required  to 
permit  robust  health  is  far  above  the  amount  required 
to  permit  nominal  health  and  approximately  normal 
growth.  In  other  words,  normal  body  weight  and  free¬ 
dom  from  the  symptoms  of  specific  deficiency  diseases 
cannot  be  taken  to  indicate  that  one’s  food  supply  is 
what  it  should  be  for  “optimum  health.”  Degenerative 
diseases  and  senility  are  accelerated  by  dietary  condi¬ 
tions  that  would  generally  be  considered  normal.  This 
has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  study  of  large  numbers 
of  experimental  animals,  and  verified  convincingly  by 
clinical  observations  upon  human  beings.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  complacent  about  our  diet  just  because 
scurvy,  rickets,  pellagra,  anemia,  etc.,  are  not  more 
common  in  our  communities.  When  a  large  percentage 
of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  show  clear  evidence 
of  malnutrition,  and  when  adults  with  practically  no 
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knowledge  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  obtain  their 
food  supply  at  random  from  shops,  it  is  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  problem  of  maintaining  optimum  health 
is  being  poorly  met. 

At  one  time  most  of  our  population  ate  fresh  natural 
foods  grown  on  their  own  or  a  neighbor’s  land,  but  that 
time  is  gone.  The  grocery  store  and  distant  market 
have  permanently  displaced  home  produce  as  the  main 
source  of  food  for  American  families.  For  a  substance 
as  unstable  as  vitamin  C,  this  is  critically  important. 
Slight  wilting  of  a  green  leafy  vegetable  may  result  in 
an  almost  complete  loss  of  its  vitamin  C  content.  Un¬ 
necessary  cooking  may  cause  a  similar  destruction. 
For  example,  an  ounce  of  fresh  cabbage  has  a  protec¬ 
tive  value  equal  to  approximately  one  pound  of  ordi¬ 
nary  cooked  cabbage.  Wilted  lettuce  and  finely  chopped 
vegetables  that  have  stood  for  a  few  hours  exposed  to 
the  air  are  practically  valueless  in  this  respect.  The 
commercial  production  of  canned  sieved  vegetables  with 
a  reasonable  vitamin  C  content  proved  to  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  problem,  and  for  some  companies  has 
remained  unsolved.’ 

This  transition  in  the  handling  of  our  food  supply 
has  produced  a  really  serious  problem  in  providing 
foods  at  a  reasonable  cost  which  are  attractive  to  the 
consumer  and  worthy  of  recommendation  by  the  family 
doctor.  The  tendency  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
of  commercial  practice  has  been  to  market  refined 
staple  food  preparations  of  low  nutritive  value.  This 
trend  must  be  changed,  and  is  being  changed.  Greater 
emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  foods  which  are  known 
to  be  of  high  nutritive  value  in  addition  to  being  eco¬ 
nomical  and  attractive  in  flavor  and  appearance.  Food 
manufacturers  are  fortunate  in  that,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  same  factory  practices  which  retain  maximum 
flavor  and  color  are  also  the  ones  which  permit  a  re¬ 
tention  of  the  maximum  vitamin  and  mineral  content. 
Important  among  these  conditions  are :  protection  from 
air,  an  acid  reaction,  low  temperatures,  absence  of 
heavy  metals,  the  use  of  only  fresh  produce,  and  the 
control  of  bacterial  growth.  To  cope  with  the  many 
difficulties  that  arise,  and  to  assure  that  products  are 
of  high  nutritive  value,  the  application  of  scientific 
principles  becomes  essential  to  maintaining  any  modern 
food  industry. 

Kraut  manufacturers  are  fortunate  in  that  their 
starting  material  is  known  to  have  a  high  nutritive 
value  in  nearly  every  respect.  Cabbage  is  a  good 
source  of  vitamins  A,  B,  and  G,  and  is  especially  rich 
in  vitamin  C.  It  is  also  rich  in  essential  mineral  salts 
and  laxative  crude  fiber.  Nearly  every  textbook  deal¬ 
ing  with  foodstuffs  presents  these  facts.  Yet  few  writ¬ 
ers  have  made  such  confident  statements  regarding 
the  value  of  kraut.  This  is  largely  due  to  a  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  for  or  against  the  product.  The  earlier 
investigations  indicated  that  the  vitamin  C  content  of 
cabbage  was  nearly  all  lost  in  making  kraut,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  problem  of  producing  kraut  with  a 
maximum  nutritive  value  seems  to  have  been  unduly 
neglected.  It  is  clear  from  recent  work  that  more  of 
the  vitamin  C  can  be  retained  than  formerly  recognized, 
but  there  are  many  factors  involved  which  merit  fur¬ 
ther  study.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  good 
kraut,  scientifically  prepared  and  marketed,  with  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  its  real  merit  as  a  protective  food, 
should  find  an  expanding  market  in  America’s  food 
supply. 
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WICOMICO  COUNTY  (MD.)  ONE  OF  LEADING 
SWEET  POTATO  COUNTIES  OF  U.  S. 

WICOMICO  County,  Maryland,  farms  produced 
on  the  average  more  sweet  potatoes  per  acre 
than  the  farms  of  any  other  important  county 
of  the  United  States  in  1929,  according  to  a  study  made 
by  Richard  C.  Ross,  agricultural  statistician  for  the 
Maryland  Crop  Reporting  Service.  Of  eleven  most 
important  sweet  potato  producing  counties,  Wicomico 
County  ranks  highest  in  order  of  yield  per  acre,  third 
in  order  of  total  production,  and  sixth  in  order  of  acre¬ 
age,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports 
recently  issued  for  the  crop  year  of  1929. 

Wicomico  County,  Maryland,  produced  on  its  farms 
in  1929  approximately  1,115,000  bushels  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  from  4,907  acres.  This  excellent  production  is 
equal  to  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  slightly  better 
than  227  bushels,  which  is  probably  the  highest  yield 
per  acre  for  any  county  when  considered  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  acreage  viewpoint.  Sussex  County,  Delaware, 
also  ranks  high  in  order  of  yield  per  acre,  producing 
on  its  farms  approximately  703,000  bushels  from  4,563 
acres  for  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  approximately 
154  bushels.  Accomac  County,  Virginia,  leads  in  point 
of  acreage  and  production  with  Weakley  County,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  holding  second  place,  but  the  yield  per  acre  in 
these  two  counties  is  considerably  less  than  for  Wi¬ 
comico  County.  The  following  statement  prepared 
from  the  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States  shows 
the  acreage,  production  and  yield  per  acre  of  a  few  of 
the  important  sweet  potato  producing  counties  of  the 
country. 

Important  Sweet  Potato  Counties  of  the  United  States 

Yield 


County  State  Acreage  Production  per  acre 


Accomac,  Va . 

. 17,886 

(Bus.) 

3,112,733 

(Bus.) 

174 

Weakley,  Tenn . 

. 11,998 

1,266,310 

106 

Wicomico,  Md . 

.  4,907 

1,114,996 

227 

Henry,  Tenn . 

.  7,936 

863,806 

109 

Gloucester,  N.  J . 

.  6,149 

846,922 

138 

St.  Landry,  La . 

. 11,781 

841,310 

71 

Sussex,  Del . 

.  4,563 

703,257 

154 

Northampton,  Va . 

.  2,914 

515,076 

177 

Horry,  S.  C . 

.  3,753 

450,004 

120 

Orangeburg,  S.  C . 

.  3,072 

379,731 

124 

Johnston,  N.  C . . 

.  2,854 

367,953 

129 

The  1932  Maryland  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  is  fore¬ 
cast  at  1,600,000  bushels. 

- 4* -  yj 

J.  G.  M.  BARNES  DEAD 

Following  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  death  of  Herbert  Herrington  last 
month,  comes  news  of  the  death  of  another  promi¬ 
nent  and  well  beloved  Utah  canner,  Mr.  John  Barnes. 
Both  of  these  men  took  leading  parts  in  the  industry 
of  Utah,  and  both  were  active  figures  in  the  National 
Canners  Association,  of  their  State  Association,  and 
regular  attendants  at  all  annual  Conventions. 

You  will  recall  Mr.  Barnes  as  the  tall,  aristocratic 
looking  gentleman  with  the  Vandyke  beard,  the  smil¬ 
ing  eye  and  pleasant  voice ;  serious  in  debate  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  industry,  a  clean,  good  thinker;  in 
social  gatherings  displaying  real  humor  and  the  ability 
to  enjoy  life  and  his  fellow  men.  He  will  be  sadly 
missed  for  his  wise  counsel  and  gracious  personality. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  THINKING  and  reading  canner  writes: 

“Your  Better  Profits  column  has  from  time  to  time 
this  year,  advocated  that  the  forward  looking  canner 
commence  advertising.  I  have  always  read  the  leading 
weekly  five  cent  magazine  and  have  on  my  desk  now  the 
issue  for  July  16th.  In  it  are  a  total  of  76  numbered  i»ages, 
47  advertisers  have  paid  for  space  in  it.  I  can  remember 
when  this  publication  carried  over  two  hundred  pages  and 
probably  nearly  two  hundred  advertisers  were  clamoring  for 
space  in  it.  Why  do  you  advocate  that  the  canner  should 
advertise  when  apparently  others  are  curtailing  advertising 
or  cutting  it  out  altogether?” 


There  are  several  good  reasons  why  this  is  an  op¬ 
portune  time  in  which  to  call  your  packs  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  housewife. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  reason  is  given  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  worthy  of  a  place  under  glass  in  the  office  of 
every  canner  in  the  United  States. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Inc.,  say 
in  part,  in  current  advertising: 

“For  more  than  two  years,  now,  commodity  prices  have 
been  dizzily  on  the  toboggan. 

In  the  frenzied  competitive  scramble  for  business  the  last 
vestige  of  profit  in  many  lines  has  been  slaughtered  to  make 
a  buyer’s  holiday. 

It  is  true  that  within  reasonable  limits,  reducing  prices 
in  slow  times  as  a  stimulant  to  sales  is  a  natural  and  effec¬ 
tive  action. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  like  every  other  good  thing,  price- 
cutting  can  be  abused  to  the  point  of  diminishing  returns, 
and  may  even  damage  the  very  people  it  seems  to  serve. 

In  a  country  like  ours  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
public  that  buys  is  also  the  public  which  builds  and  the 
public  which  sells. 

So  the  hypodermic  of  price-cutting,  however,  remedial,  if 
carried  too  far,  may  move  in  a  vicious  circle. 

When  prices  are  cut  to  the  point  where  they  strike  at  the 
jobs  and  earnings  of  the  great  body  of  people  engaged  in 
production,  shrunken  buying  power  offsets  shrunken  price 
and  defeats  the  appeal  of  increased  value. 

When  price-drops  become  the  expected  things,  news  of  a 
lower  price  inspires  fear  of  further  cuts  instead  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  eagerness  to  buy. 

When  price-whittling  threatens  quality  of  workmanship 
and  quality  of  materials,  the  public  is  quick  to  sense  that  a 
cheapened  product  at  a  cheapened  price  is  no  bargain. 

When  quality  is  sacrificed,  standards  decline,  reputations 
dim,  progress  stops — even  the  buyer  loses. 

GOODYEAR  believes  it  speaks  in  the  best  interests  of 
producer  and  buyer  alike  in  suggesting  it’s  time  to  think 
something  besides  price. 

It  has  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  believing  that  price  is  not 
the  only  or  indeed  the  paramount  factor  in  getting  and 
holding  business  in  these  difficult  days. 

That  reason  is  sales. 

In  this  year  when  so  many  with  something  to  sell  are 
idolatrous  at  the  shrine  of  price  to  the  exclusion  of  every¬ 
thing  else,  the  tire  which  outsells  any  other  tire  in  the 
world,  which  occupies  by  far  the  largest  bracket  of  GOOD¬ 
YEAR  production — is  not  its  lowest  price  tire — ^not  even  its 
next  lowest  price  tire. 

GOODYEAR  sells  certain  of  its  lines  of  tires  at  prices  as 
low  as  any  tires  on  the  market. 

But  the  public,  with  unerring  judgment,  bombarded  on 
every  side  with  price,  price,  price — still  places  goodness 
above  price — still  buys  the  best  known  and  surest  value — 


just  as  it  has  every  year  for  the  past  seventeen  years. 

Whether  you  buy  or  whether  you  sell,  isn’t  that  something 

worth  thinking  about,  before  forcing  prices,  earnings,  confi¬ 
dence  lower  in  the  hope  of  h  brief  and  selfish  gain?  ” 

In  other  words,  it’s  up  to  you ! 

A  tree  by  the  road  lives  or  dies,  a  business  goes  for¬ 
ward  or  backwards,  your  sales  do  not  remain' at  a  sta¬ 
tionary  figure.  ‘ 

So  far  in  1932  the  average  canner  has  attempted  to 
move  mountains  of  buyers’  indifference  by  shouting 
“price,  price,  price.”  Now  is  the  time  to  about  face 
and  start  constructive  efforts  toward  getting  canned 
foods  out  of  the  price  class. 

You  tell  me  this  is  no  year  to  do  anything  but  go 
along  with  the  current  of  buyer-demand;  give  them 
what  they  want  at  the  prices  fixed  by  them  and  hope 
that  short  packs  this  season  will  have  the  effect  of 
producing  another  magical  seller’s  market. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Portland,  Maine,  jobbers’  and 
retailers’  stocks  contain  at  least  two  new  items 
launched  in  the  face  of  the  depression,  so  called.  True, 
ready  to  mix  biscuit  flour  is  not  selling  rapidly  in  every 
market  but  in  others  jobbers  have  a  hard  time  getting 
enough  with  which  to  fill  their  orders.  • 

A  breakfast  cereal  unheard  of  a  year  aoro  has  so  in¬ 
creased  in  sale  one  of  the  old  time  corn  flake  packers 
,has  announced  one  of  the  largest  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  ever  run  on  a  breakfast  cereal.  This  packer  is 
not  attempting  to  stem  the  tide  of  competition  by  low¬ 
ering  his  prices,  he  intends  to  build  sales  by  educating 
housewives  concerning  the  value  of  his  products. 

I  want  you  to  answer  a  simple  question:  If  you 
wanted  to  sell  a  necktie,  would  you  rather  hang  it  on 
a  rack  containing  not  over  fifty  other  neckties  or  on  a 
rack  holding  over  two  hundred? 

You  have  canned  foods  to  sell,  advertising  will  help 
sell  them  at  a  profit :  Would  you  rather  advertise  when 
every  one  else  is  of  the  same  mind  or  when  only  a  small 
number  of  ads  are  competing  for  the  attention  of  Mrs. 
Housewife  ? 

Planning  on  something  simple  but  of  value  to  be 
distributed  to  your  buyers  as  a  reminder  of  your  prod¬ 
uct,  suppose  you  select  a  fine  pocket  knife.  Would 
you  rather  give  this  out  at  a  time  when  buyers  were 
being  showered  with  all  imaginable  sorts  of  valuable 
trade  reminders  or  when  sales-building  mementoes 
from  the  principals  to  the  trade  are  few  and  infre¬ 
quently  given? 

Don’t  you  recall,  now  that  the'  matter  has  been 
called  to  your  attention,  that  the  supply  of  calendars 
sent  to  your  office  last  holiday  time  was  much  smaller 
than  usual.  Sure  you  do !  Maybe  this  winter  would  be 
a  good  time  in  which  to  put  out  a  calendar  again. 

Are  you  getting  many  blotters  in  your  mail  at  the 
office?  Certainly  not,  you  say!  Well,  you  can  tell  quite 
a  product  story  on  even  a  small  blotter,  why  not  lay,  in 
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a  supply  and  send  them  out  from  your  office  with  all 
letters  to  buyers  over  a  sixty  day  period. 

Now  I  can  hear  a  chorus  of,  “Where  is  the  money 
coming  from  with  which  to  undertake  all  these  pro¬ 
grams  ?” 

Re-read  the  quotations  in  this  article  from  the  ad 
by  the  Gk)odyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 

You  must  agree  by  this  time  we  have  all  gone  too 
far  in  appealing  to  the  trade  because  our  offerings  have 
been  low  in  price. 

Right  about  face,  Mr.  Canner!  Tack  on  a  few  cents 
per  dozen  more  than  you  have  been  asking,  show  your 
distributors  where  you  are  spending  money  to  help 
them  increase  sales,  and  you  will  have  taken  the  first 
step  toward  merchandising  your  pack  at  a  profit. 

Identify  your  pack  in  the  minds  of  your  customers 
as  one  that  is  not  the  lowest  in  price  but  the  one  which 
offers  merchandising  possibilities  and  you  will  soon 
learn  that  the  lowest  offer  does  not  always  get  the 
business. 

Use  judgment  in  raising  your  prices,  do  not  attempt 
to  get  back  all  at  once,  all  the  money  you  have  lost  by 
trying  to  always  be  the  low  bidder  after  business. 
Instead,  be  willing  for  a  year  or  two,  to  actually  net 
no  more  sales  than  you  did  when  you  were  price  cut¬ 
ting  and  slashing. 

If  you  will  do  this,  the  next  period  like  the  present 
one  through  which  you  must  pass  will  find  your  brands 
established  in  the  consumers’  confidence  and  oh,  boy, 
ain’t  that  a  grand  and  glorious  feelin’  ? 

It  will  pay  you  in  many  ways  to  get  out  of  the  price 
class  and  onto  the  quality  sales  bandwagon ! 

Start  now  when  competition  in  advertising  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb. 

- * - 

YOU  MAY  SEND  SAMPLES  BY  AIR 

Organization  of  a  new  air  express  service 
with  unlimited  possibilities  for  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  of  all  commodities  is 
announced  by  a  group  of  the  nation’s  foremost  airline 
operators  to  be  known  as  General  Air  Express,  the 
interline  system,  assuring  faster  and  more  efficient 
handling  of  express  shipments  through  the  further 
elmination  of  the  elements  of  time  and  distance  which 
have  been  barriers  in  the  extension  of  trade  territories. 

The  new  air  express  service  will  be  operated  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Postal  Telegraph  &  Cable  Company 
over  more  than  18,000  miles  of  established  airways, 
directly  serving  more  than  125  cities  in  the  United 
States,  and  connecting  practically  all  major  centers  of 
population  on  the  North  American  continent.  Central 
and  South  America.  Airlines  affiliated  in  the  General 
Air  Express  include  American  Airways,  Inc.,  Trans¬ 
continental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  Eastern  Air  Trans¬ 
port,  Transamerican  Airlines,  Inc.,  United  States  Air¬ 
ways,  Inc.,  Pennsylvania  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  Ludington 
Airlines.  It  is  expected  that  Northwest  Airways,  Inc., 
will  also  join  this  group. 

Rogers  M.  Combs,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  express  for  the 
American  Airways  System,  in  outlining  the  new  ser¬ 
vice  predicted  “air  express  will  meet  with  hearty 
approval  from  all  classes  of  shippers — it  is  a  much- 
needed  service  in  these  days  of  highly  competitive 
business  and  low  inventories.  Never  before  has  time 
played  a  more  important  role  in  the  holding  of  old  ac¬ 
counts  and  the  seeking  and  development  of  new  busi¬ 
ness.” 
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A  uniform  waybill  has  been  adopted  permitting  the 
free  exchange  of  shipments  from  one  airline  to  another, 
and  through  rates  will  be  quoted.  Special  door  to  door 
pickup  and  delivery  service  will  be  handled  at  all  points 
by  the  Postal  Telegraph’s  nationwide  organization  of 
uniformed  messengers  and  motorized  equipment. 

“American  Airways  has  been  expermenting  with  air 
express  for  some  time,”  Mr.  Combs  said.  “We  have 
found  a  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
with  shipments  ranging  through  films,  sea  foods,  cof¬ 
fee,  cut  flowers,  candy,  clothing,  automobile  and  ma¬ 
chine  parts,  newspapers  and  many  other  types  of 
general  cargo.  By  the  inauguration  of  the  interline 
system  service  the  individual  airline’s  ability  to  serve 
is  increased  through  the  unity  of  action  of  the  group. 
Shipments  will  be  handled  on  the  regular  schedules  of 
our  passenger  and  mail  planes  at  this  time,  however, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  long 
until  the  volume  of  business  will  justify  special  mer¬ 
chandise  planes,  especially  equipped  for  this  class  of 
service.  We  feel  that  the  speed  and  facility  of  shipping 
and  distributing  merchandise  by  air  will  be  a  new 
stimulus  to  general  business,  through  the  more  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  and  service  of  old  trade  areas,  and  the 
opening  and  development  of  new  territories.” 

- - 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publicaticn  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


1  MILIE  DI  QUARTO  and  monument  design,  olive  oil,  canned 
tuna  fish,  tomato,  paste,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  May,  1916, 
by  Edilio  Penna,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

OLD  MISSION,  canned  olives,  olive  oil,  orange  marmalade. 
Use  claimed  since  1889  by  Old  Mission  Packing  Corp.,  Ltd., 
North  San  Diego,  Calif. 

WHITE  HOUSE,  canned  apples,  apple  jelly,  jam,  marmalade, 
apple  butter,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  April  1,  1889,  by  Na¬ 
tional  Fruit  Products  Company,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIDNEY,  canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed 
since  August  1,  1931,  by  Frank  H.  Swett,  doing  business  as 
F.  H.  Swett  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Z-RAY  VITALIZED,  dressed  poultry.  Use  claimed  since 
March  28,  1932,  by  Sante  Institute,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

LAND-HO! — afresh  fish  fillets.  Use  claimed  since  April  22, 
1932,  by  Henry  &  Slose  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

REGAL,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since 
1904  by  Cutler-Lobingier  Packing  Company,  Ontario,  Calif. 

RIVER  SIDE,  canned  fruits.  Use  claimed  since  1904.  Cutler- 
Lobingier  Packing  Company,  Ontario,  Calif. 

GOLD  BAR,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish, 
canned  meats,  mincemeat,  canned  beans  with  pork  and  tomato 
sauce,  tomato  juice,  canned  hominy,  mayonnaise,  sauerkraut, 
etc.  Use  claimed  since  January  2,  1908,  by  California  Packing 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SUARI’S  CURRY  SAUCE,  curry  sauce.  Use  claimed  since 
December  29,  1931,  by  Jean  Suaris  Gintotahevage,  Marselles, 
France. 

ORIGINAL  BAVARIAN  MAXL’S,  and  design,  cooked  meats, 
cooked  fowl,  cooked  vegetables,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  April  1, 
1930,  by  Hormann-Kaess  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  GRAVY,  food  relishes,  salad  spreads,  salad  dressing, 
barbecue  sauce,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  November  11,  1931,  by 
The  Old  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

S  On  Shield,  canned  mushrooms,  anchovies,  canned  red  pep¬ 
pers,  filets  of  anchovies,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  1910  by  Solo 
Products  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PALAIS  D’ORIENT  and  desi^,  canned  fish.  Use  claimed 
since  1910  by  Antonio  Alonso,  Hijos,  Vigo,  Spain. 

JUCYPAK,  canned  fruits.  Use  claimed  since  January  27, 
1932  by  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  Tampa,  Fla. 
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SEAL  OF  FLORIDA,  canned  citrus  fruits.  Use  claimed  since 
January  27,  1932,  by  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  Tampa,  Fla. 

BLUE  PLATE,  sauce  or  condiment,  namely,  a  liquid,  spicy 
table  sauce,  used  for  seasoning  soups,  gravies,  meats,  fish,  etc. 
Use  claimed  since  November  5,  1931,  by  Blue  Plate  Foods,  Inc., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

NAMAR,  caviar,  mayonnaise,  canned  crushed  fruits  in  syrup, 
canned  table  syrups  for  food  purposes,  olives,  and  tomato  juice. 
Use  claimed  since  May,  1929,  by  Cooper  Supply  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

HADASSAH,  canned  mixed  fruits,  canned  mixed  vegetables, 
salad  dressing,  jam  and  pickles.  Use  claimed  since  May  24, 
1932,  by  Private  Brand,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ERCOLE  and  design,  canned  peeled  tomatoes.  Use  claimed 
since  April  15,  1932,  by  Domenico  D’Angiola,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

- * - 

AUSTRALIAN  1932  CANNED  FRUIT  PACK 


The  Australian  Minister  for  Commerce  has  made 
a  review  of  the  1932  season’s  pack  of  canned 
apricots,  peaches  and  pears,  the  processing  of 
which  has  been  concluded,  according  to  information 
received  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Trade  Commissioner  E.  0.  Squire  at  Sydney. 

Although  the  output  has  reached  greater  dimensions 
than  was  expected  earlier  in  the  season,  the  pack,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  apricots  and  peaches,  is  below  normal.  An 
average  pack  should  yield  the  equivalent  of  1,375,000 
cases  of  24  30-oz.  tins,  whereas  the  output  in  1932  is 
over  1,154,000  cases  of  24  30-oz.  tins.  This  total  is 
made  up  as  follows: 

24  30-oz.  tins 

Apricots  .  182,570 

Peaches  .  532,036 

Pears  .  439,956 

The  apricot  and  peach  crops  have  been  substantially 
reduced,  mainly  through  adverse  climatic  conditions 
last  winter.  The  pear  pack,  however,  is  of  record 
dimensions,  and  easily  eclipses  the  previous  highest 
total  of  394,500  cases  of  24  30-oz.  tins  established  in 
1928. 

The  review  states  that  the  quality  of  fruit  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  75  per  cent  of  it  has  been  packed  under  the 
supervision  of  departmental  inspectors  and  passed  as 
suitable  for  export. 

Commenting  on  the  export  position  the  Minister  for 
Commerce  said:  “The  favorable  exchange  and  other 
factors  have  set  up  a  strong  demand  overseas  for  Aus¬ 
tralian  canned  fruits.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
the  stocks  can  not  fully  supply  these  demands.  This 
year  it  is  estimated  that  Australia  will  have  about  420,- 
000  cases  for  the  British  market,  as  against  890,000 
sold  on  that  market  in  1931.  Clearances  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  season’s  export  quota  have  been  satisfactory,  and 
the  prices  realized  are  on  a  higher  level  than  those  of 
recent  years.  The  Canadian  market  has  proved  very 
disappointing,  and  sufficient  unsold  stocks  are  being 
carried  there  to  meet  any  demand  which  may  arise  until 
the  next  season’s  fruits  are  available.  Australian  can- 
ners  should  have  little  difficulty  in  holding  their  New 
Zealand  trade  which  last  year  reached  the  total  of 
85,500  cases.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  recent  devel¬ 
opments  is  the  more  active  interest  being  taken  in  Aus¬ 
tralian  fruits  in  Eastern  countries.  Competition  by 
California  has  always  been  severe  and  it  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Australian  exporters  to  establish  a  footing  in 
those  markets.  In  1929  exports  to  all  Eastern  countries 
were  6,350  cases.  In  1931  this  trade  was  increased  to 
13,470  cases,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  total  for  this 
season  will  be  appreciably  higher.” 


FACILITIES  GRANTED  TO  BRITISH  GUIANA 

COMPANY  FOR  PURPOSE  OF  CULTIVATING 
PINEAPPLE  AND  OF  ESTABLISHING  A 
FRUIT  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

A  CCORDING  to  information  furnished  by  American 
Vice  Consul  John  Van  Swearingen  at  George- 

^town,  British  Guiana,  the  local  Government  has 
granted  the  following  facilities  to  the  British  Guiana 
Fruit  and  Canning  Company: 

Exclusive  Permission  to  occupy  100,000  acres  of 
Crown  land  on  the  bank  of  the  Demerara  River  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  pineapple  and  of  establishing  a 
fruit  canning  industry. 

A  lease  without  the  option  of  purchase  of  25,000 
acres  of  land  within  the  area  specified,  free  of  rent  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  at  the  termination  of  which 
period  there  would  be  demanded  a  nominal  rental  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  further,  conditional  upon  the  Com¬ 
pany  agreeing  to  expend  on  the  development  of  the  land 
so  granted  increasing  sums  of  money  from  year  to  year 
within  the  said  period  of  ten  years,  in  a  manner  satis¬ 
factory,  and  agreed  to  by  Government  and  conditional 
also  upon  there  being  at  the  termination  of  the  ten- 
year  period,  a  revision  of  the  amount  of  rent  charge¬ 
able,  in  respect  of  the  area  actually  cultivated,  and  a 
re  consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
lease  should  continue. 

The  admission  duty  free,  of  all  plant,  machinery, 
tools,  materials,  etc.,  imported  for  use  in  cultivating  the 
land,  and  in  erecting  a  canning  factory. 

An  undertaking  that  no  tax  will  be  levied  in  respect 
of  the  produce  of  the  industry  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  Government  has,  however,  made  it  clear  to  the 
company  that  it  will  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  as  regards 
any  favorable  treatment  that  may  be  accorded  its  ven¬ 
ture,  nor  the  privilege  of  mining  for  metals,  minerals 
and  precious  stones  within  the  occupied  area  on  any 
terms  or  conditions  which  would  confer  any  particular 
advantage  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  person,  company, 
or  corporate  body  in  virtue  of  a  mining  permission. 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  the  Customs 
Duties  Ordinance  to  provide  for  the  admission,  duty 
free  of  such  articles,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  admitted  for  the  use  of  the  Company, 
will  be  introduced  during  the  next  sessions  of  the 
Legislative  Council. 


Robins  Improved  Pulp  Machine 


Inside  working  parts  of 
monel  or  plain  perforated 
steel  sieves  as  required. 

fVrile  for  special 
Price. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  ot  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pases. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postase 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning;  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
whatsis  offered  here^  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  urith  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


ForSale^Maehihery 

’  5  ^  >  \ _ _ _ 

FOR  S^LE  — At  rare  prices,  new,  rebuilt’ and  slightly 
used  cannilig  machinery  for  all,  products. 

Address  Box  A-1870  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Accounts  • 

ACCOUNTS  WANTED— The  Gilbert  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  covers  the  wholesale  market  in  Milwaukee 
and  Wisconsin,  Packers  interested  in  representation 
in  this  market  please  correspond. 

The  Gilbert  Co.,  759  N.  Milwaukee  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WANTED— By  progressive  •  sales  organization  canned 
\  foods  or  other  food  products  for  the  grocery  trade  in 
Central  Indiana  on  a  brokerage  basis. 

Address  Box  A-1873  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Salesman  by  Pennsylvania  Broker.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  lines  canned  foods  and  specialty  grocery  lines  and 
able  to  sell  jobbing  and  chain  trade  throughout  the  East  and 
give  references.  Must  have  car.  No  salary ;  reasonable  draw¬ 
ing  account  against  reports.  Write  giving  references,  experi¬ 
ence,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1871  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Canner,  married  or  single,  to  operate  cannery  on  a 
large  fruit  farm.  Should  have  wide  experience  in  the  canning 
of  tomatoes,  peaches  and  the  making  of  jellies,  etc.  Steady 
work  all  year.  Position  now  open. 

Uncle  Peter’s  Fruit  Farms,  Inc.,  Mount  Carmel,  Pa. 


'  '  ^  ‘ Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTEDf-As^  Superintendent- Manager;  15  years 
expwience.  ,  Peas  a  specialty ;  berries,  fruits,  preserves,  soups, 
vegetables.  Kraut,  Tomato  products.  Pork  and  Beans.  Salary 
secondary  consideration. 

‘  .  Address  Box  B-1864  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  -  By  German  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalades  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1866  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  — By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1869  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Canners  cot  your  expenses  this  year. 
Will  work  through  the  actual  canning  season  or  as  long  as  you 
want.  Have  had  15  years  experience  on  tomatoes  and  fruits  as 
factory  Superintendent  and  Manager. .  Will  overhaul  and  install 
machinery,  do  plumbing,  millwrighting,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1868  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


BERUNriTOMAM 

CANNINg\#  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


THE  1932  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  FREADV 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  23rd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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K  SAFETY  ^ 

FIRST  -  LAST  and  ALWAYS 

Be  safe — protect  your  increasins  values 
with  additional  Fire  Insurance- 
Place  your  requirements  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

where  your  net  cost  is  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  Fisure  consistent  with  absolute 
safety. 

Write  or  wire  for  additional  insurance 
to  cover  your  present  values. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tel.  Delaware  9400 


/m)  This  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

. . It  MEANS  . 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None,  •  ^  -  - 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

©/t).  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


Pulp  and  Catsup  Analysis 

Grading  of  Peas  and  Tomatoes  under 
the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment, 

STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646.157,  Oct.  IS,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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JP  from  the  fields  come,  the 
crops  that  represent  the  Pack 
today’s  1  .  .  for  handling  NOW  I 


. .  and  out  from  Boltimore  .  .  from 
Hamilton,  Chio  . .  come  SANITARY 
CANS  to  meet  that  situation.  From 
giant  stocks,  arrivals  planntd  and 
unfailingly  performed. 


SERVICE  tool . .  careful  mechanical 
supervision,  by  experts,  invariably 


forestalling  trouble  . .  yet,  apt  and  quick  in  emergency. 


All  that  goes  with  Cannery  practice  .  .  CANS— SERVICE-RESEARCH— are  here,  for 
action — by  letter,  wire  or  ’phone. 


19  0  0 

HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO 

Bll  SOOXH  WOXXE  SXREEX 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Tomato  Canning  Now  Underway — Warning  to  Tomato 
and  Peach  Canners — The  Evident  Reduction  in  Can¬ 
ned  Foods  Outputs  Now  Recognized  by  Buyers — 

Whole  Line  Strengthens  and  Outlook  Brightens. 

HE  SEASON  OPENS— Canners  of  other  prod¬ 
ucts  may  feel  a  resentment  at  giving  credit  to 
the  first  canning  of  tomatoes  in  a  large  way,  or 
of  corn,  as  the  opening  of  the  canning  season;  but 
their  complaint  will  have  to  be  directed  against  usage 
or  custom  over  many  years,  for  so  true  is  this  that  it 
may  be  written  down  as  habit.  Fruits  of  various  kinds 
have  gone  over  the  canning  tables,  spinach,  peas, 
asparagus,  etc.,  etc.,  and  tomatoes  in  Florida  have 
finished  their  seasons,  but  when  the  whistles  blow  on 
the  tomato  and  the  corn  canneries  the  season  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  opened. 

And  they  are  canning  tomatoes  now — out  in  the 
Ozarks,  and  down  in  Virginia,  and  possibly  in  spots  in 
Maryland,  for  the  tomato  crop  has,  seemingly  made 
very  rapid  progress  this  season.  You  will  see  that 
some  of  our  Crop  Reports  state  this  condition  of  un¬ 
usual  rapidity  in  coming  to  fruition.  And  what  is 
more  lots  of  the  tomatoes  now  seen  so  plentifully  in 
this  and  other  markets  are  of  fine  appearance  and 
solidity,  more  like  mid-season  tomatoes  than  the  usual 
early  tomato  crop.  And  they  are  selling  already  as 
low  as  35c  per  basket  at  green  vegetables  dealers,  to 
consumers.  Experience  has  taught  the  tomato  grow¬ 
er  to  avoid  the  poor  but  quick  early  bearing  tomato, 
which  gave  the  black  eye  to  early  tomatoes,  and  to 
plant  mid-season  tomato  crops  earlier,  and  old  Dame 
Nature  has  helped  them  out,  in  this  trying  time  of 
careful  public  demand.  So  the  season  sets  a  record 
of  starting  off  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  with  good 
tomato  stock,  and  lots  to  come.  There  has  been  a  cut 
in  contracted  acreage,  but  this  has  been  more  than 
made  up  by  the  number  of  new  growers,  on  a  free¬ 
lance  basis,  who  seek  some  money  crops. 


And  that  brings  the  most  important  consideration 
that  tomato  canners  have  yet  faced :  an  abundant  crop, 
at  low  prices,  and  the  danger  of  an  over-pack.  As  we 
warn  you  editorially,  you  are  facing  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  faced  by  the  peach  canners  of  California,  i.  e.,  a 
crop  four  times  as  large  as  the  canners  can  possibly 
handle  and  expect  to  break  even,  and  at  lower  prices 
to  the  growers  than  have  ruled  in  years,  if  ever  be¬ 
fore.  And  all  of  fine,  U.  S.  Grade  A  stock.  If  the  can¬ 
ners  yield  to  this  temptation  to  pack  to  the  limit,  ow¬ 
ing  to  these  low  prices  for  the  raw  stock  and  its  fine 
quality,  they  might  as  well  call  in  the  sheriff  now,  or 
better  still  the  alienist.  Neither  the  peach  canners 
nor  the  tomato  canners  can  afford  this  plunge — not 
this  season,  for  despite  all  the  ballyhooing,  we  are  not 
yet  out  of  the  woods  on  this  depression.  With  10 
million  to  12  million  cases  of  peaches  easily  in  sight, 
at  the  lowest  cost  they  have  yet  produced  them,  the 
peach  canners  will  confine  their  output  to  4  million 
cases.  That  is  all  their  market,  together  with  the 
carry-over,  can  reasonably  expect  to  distribute  even  at 
a  very  small  profit  if  any.  Venturing  further  than 
this  they  know  darn  well  they  are  on  very  thin  ice, 
and  will  most  certainly  go  through,  and  pull  every¬ 
body  with  them.  The  canner  who  hopes  to  play  Little 
Eva,  and  escape  by  flitting  from  ice  floe  to  ice  floe  will 
have  no  Uncle  Tom  to  protect  him  from  the  blood¬ 
hounds,  but  will  be  ruthlessly  pulled  down;  and  if  it 
were  only  him  there  might  be  no  tears  shed,  but  he 
will  pull  down  everybody  in  the  game,  and  the  canners 
of  other  fruits  as  well.  There  is  no  prophecy  in  that : 
it  is  written  as  plainly  as  the  nose  on  every  canners’ 
face.  You  pack  50  per  cent  of  your  best  pack,  another 
will  pack  75  per  cent  and  still  another  100  per  cent, 
and  the  trouble  will  be  made.  You  know  perfectly 
well  you  have  no  right,  sensibly  or  economically,  to 
pack  more  than  25  per  cent  of  your  normal  pack  this 
season.  Not  one  of  you.  Pity  there  is  not  a  law  that 
could  punish  men  for  murdering  the  market  for  all 
engaged  in  their  industry,  and  make  those  hogs  pay 
the  losses  forced  on  others  who  act  rightly. 

Above  we  have  spoken  of  peaches  in  California,  but 
every  word  applies  with  full  force  to  tomato  canners 
everywhere.  Better  be  warned  now,  while  there  is 
time  to  save  yourself,  than  later  when  it  is  too  late. 
The  real  value  of  a  market  report  of  this  kind  is  in  its 
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direction  for  the  future,  rather  than  a  mere  recording 
of  past  prices  and  happenings.  If  we  could  tell  you 
the  prices  you  will  receive  for  the  goods  you  are  about 
ready  to  begin  packing,  you  would  have  no  trouble 
guiding  your  course  sensibly  and  well.  Haven’t  we 
done  that,  so  far  as  peaches  and  tomatoes  are  con¬ 
cerned  ? 

THE  MARKET — ^The  canned  foods  market  would 
be  quiet  under  normal  conditions  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Vacations  are  in  order,  and  this  time  a  lot  of 
them  enforced,  and  that  does  not  help  buying  condi¬ 
tions.  Yet  the  buyers  are  taking  their  usual  amounts. 
That  must  continue  because  even  the  retailers  are 
down  so  low  in  supplies  of  canned  foods  of  all  kinds 
that  almost  daily  replenishment  is  necessary.  Never¬ 
theless  the  buyers  see  what  is  fronting  them:  the 
lightest  packs  on  all  items,  and  almost  certain  scar¬ 
city  on  many  items.  And  they  do  not  want  to  get 
caught  on  even  a  2V2C  raise.  They  are  scared  to  death 
of  a  drop  in  price,  but  they  see  the  danger  of  that  fad¬ 
ing  out  of  the  picture,  and  now  they  are  scared  of  a 
raise,  and  may  be  expected  to  buy  better,  and  that 
soon.  Canned  foods  are  making  their  mark  and  are 
growing  stronger  each  week,  even  if  the  prices  do  not 
distinctly  reflect  that  fact  The  buyers  know  that 
utterances  like  the  following  are  not  ballyhoo,  but 
facts,  and  they  are  having  their  influence: 

“From  all  indications  New  York  State  may  temporarily 
lose  its  rank  as  the  second  largest  producer  of  canned  peas,” 
says  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  “and  there  will  be  a  decided 
decrease  in  other  canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  John  P.  Street,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Canners  Association. 

“For  several  years,”  said  Mr.  Street,  “the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  has  suffered  from  overproduction  throughout  the 
entire  nation.  This  year,  however,  there  is  no  danger  of 
that,  especially  in  vegetables.  The  industry  has  realized 
the  danger  of  continued  overproduction  and  this  year  the 
contracted  acreage  of  the  main  crops  has  been  materially 
curtailed.  Moreover,  providence,  which  often  takes  care  of 
canners  when  they  do  not  take  care  of  themselves,  has  this 
year  again  intervened,  and  weather  conditions,  plant  dis¬ 
ease  and  insects  have  taken  a  heavy  toll.  Consequently 
the  average  canner  finds  himself  with  even  less  produce  to 
pack  than  he  had  anticipated.” 

Mr.  Street’s  announcement  reveals  that  the  Empire  State 
this  year,  instead  of  an  average  pack  of  2,000,000  cases  of 
peas,  will  probably  not  can  more  than  800,000  cases.  The 
State  acreage  of  wax  and  green  beans  for  canning  pur¬ 
poses  this  year  has  dwindled  to  less  than  5,000  acres,  as 
compared  with  7,300  acres  in  1931;  11,270  acres  in  1930. 
Canners  have  contracted  for  nearly  a  normal  acreage  of 
tomatoes  this  year. 

The  canned  fruit  situation  in  New  York  State  this  year 
is  much  less  favorable  than  that  of  vegetables.  Here,  too, 
there  has  been  great  overproduction  and  the  decreased  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  consumer  has  had  its  effect.  The 
cherry  crop  in  the  State  is  unusually  fine  and  large,  but 
unfortunately  a  large  part  of  this  will  be  left  on  the  trees. 
The  present  market  on  canned  cherries  is  extremely  low, 
$3.25  to  $3.50  per  dozen  of  gallon  cans,  as  compared  with 
$8  to  $9  a  few  years  ago.  This  low  price  does  not  cover 
normal  overhead.  Raspberries  because  of  the  decline  in 
demand  will  not  be  packed  extensively. 

Although  it  is  early  to  make  a  prediction  on  the  apple 
crop,  the  chief  canning  variety,  Baldwin,  is  very  light. 
The  stock  of  canned  apples  in  the  State  is  low  andd  statis¬ 
tically  would  justify  a  normal  pack. 

As  a  whole  the  market  is  sagging  and  canners  do  not 
receive  much  encouragement  to  pack  beyond  assured 
demand.” 

There  is  the  condition  of  supply,  and  the  popular 
demand  for  canned  foods  has  not  been  similarly  de¬ 
creased.  It  looks  well  for  the  future,  and  ought  to 
encourage  canners  to  hold  for  their  prices. 


There  have  been  but  very  few  changes  in  prices 
this  past  week,  and  they  remain  as  you  will  And  them 
quoted  on  our  regular  market  page.  Tomato  prices 
are  drawing  close  together  on  spots  and  futures,  owing 
to  the  new  packing,  and  that  is  the  only  feature. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correepondlmt  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Traders  Watching  Reports  of  Improved  Business  Con¬ 
ditions — Pea  Packers  Still  Holding  Their  Packs — 
Tomatoes  Moving  Along  Very  Slowly — No  Change  in 
Asparagus  Market — Fruit  ^ies  Very  Slow — Little 
Interest  in  Salmon — Packing  Notes. 

New  York,  July  28,  1932. 

ITH  the  local  market  in  a  rather  dull  condition 
with  the  exception  of  the  pea  situation,  traders 
here  have  been  watching  the  reports  of  im¬ 
proved  business  conditions  from  many  sections  of  the 
country  which  have  been  published  during  the  past 
week  or  so  with  much  interest.  The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  unemployed  throughout  the  nation,  al¬ 
though  comparatively  slight,  is  welcome  news  as, 
more  so  than  other  industries,  food  markets  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  lack  of  consumer  purchasing  power, 
rather  than  diminishing  demand. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  reflected  the 
comparatively  “bullish”  reports  from  trade  and  finan¬ 
cial  circles  with  rising  prices.  Operations  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  when  studied  carefully,  reveal  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  seems  to  really  reflect  improving  conditions, 
rather  than  an  artificial  display  of  strength  due  to 
technical  market  conditions. 

While  no  one  in  the  food  industry  would  commit 
themselves  as  to  whether  or  not  the  long-awaited 
“turn”  had  finally  arrived,  in  view  of  the  many  false 
alarms  in  the  past,  more  optimistic  factors  held  that 
any  improvement,  however  slight,  was  exceedingly 
favorable  development  provided  the  gains  could  be 
held. 

Peas — Packers  continue  to  hold  their  packs  in  many 
instances,  preferring  to  wait  until  final  crop  reports 
are  available  before  committing  themselves  to  any 
definite  price  structure,  with  the  buyers  manifesting 
stubborn  resistance  to  this  policy  and  citing  the  old 
argument  that  “if  prices  go  too  high,  people  will  learn 
to  do  without  canned  peas.” 

The  canners,  however,  in  the  position  of  having  a 
strong  market  prospect  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months,  continue  to  stick  to  their  policy  and  buyers 
are  having  little  success  in  trying  to  force  selling  at 
the  present  time. 

With  the  pack  in  an  excellent  technical  position, 
canners  are  wise  in  holding  off  until  they  are  fully 
informed  of  the  total  pack  prospects,  according  to  im¬ 
partial  opinion  among  the  trade.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  market  will  absorb  high  price  goods  only  after 
considerable  resistance,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
canners  have  an  opportunity  to  recoup  some  of  their 
losses  and  would  be  foolish  not  to  do  so. 

Tomatoes  —  With  new  pack  tomatoes  expected 
within  a  short  time,  the  spot  market  has  sold  off 
moderately.  Stocks  of  spot  goods,  however,  are  re¬ 
ported  exceedingly  low  and  packers  should  have  no 
trouble  disposing  of  their  small  stocks  before  the  new 
pack  hits  the  market. 
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Comittments  on  new  pack  Tri-states  have  been 
moving  along  at  a  rather  slow  rate  with  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  existing  in  the  trade  over  just  how  the  crop 
will  finally  stack  up.  Reports  from  Tri-states  indicate 
that,  acording  to  present  conditions,  the  crop  is  in 
quite  fair  shape. 

The  general  unwillingness  of  the  buyers  to  make 
any  unnecessary  committments  is  undoubtedly  hold¬ 
ing  up  orders  on  the  new  pack.  This  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  has  likely  been  discounted  by  packers  as  they 
know,  from  painful  experience,  that  buyers  are  going 
to  take  their  requirements  just  as  they  need  them 
for  spot  delivery  and  little  “block”  buying  seems  in 
view. 

Asparagus— The  market  here  showed  little  reaction 
to  the  unofficial  crop  report  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
which  placed  total  production  at  approximately 
1,300,000  cases.  The  crop,  of  which  more  than  50 
per  cent  is  reported  sold,  is  in  a  good  market  position, 
however,  and  any  signs  of  improvement  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  position  will  see  prices  move  into  higher 
ranges.  Such  an  advance  is  due  in  time,  anyhow,  in 
view  of  the  low  prices  quoted  on  asparagus  but  firm¬ 
ing  in  the  general  price  list  would  hasten  this  move, 
it  was  felt  in  trade  circles. 

Fruits — The  major  packers  are  now  dominating 
the  peach  market  to  a  large  degree  with  the  indepen¬ 
dents  unable  to  do  much  busines  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  larger  canners  have  met  their  prices.  How¬ 
ever,  no  further  declines  in  prices  have  been  reported, 
indicating  that  packers  are  not  going  to  push  prices 
any  lower  than  their  present  record-low  levels. 

Other  fruits  are  weak  in  sympathy  with  the  con¬ 
fused  situation  in  the  peach  market  and  little  hope 
of  any  general  improvement  is  held  until  some  degree 
of  stabilization  is  reached  in  the  former  market. 

Little  more  has  been  heard  of  the  proposition  to 
organize  another  price  control  agency  on  the  coast 
to  try  and  stabilize  peach  prices  and  the  feeling  in  the 
trade  today  is  that  little  will  be  done  in  this  direction 
by  the  packers  themselves  as  competition  now  is  ex¬ 
tremely  sharp.  The  banking  interests  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  however,  in  common  with  the  can  companies, 
have  very  heavy  interests  in  the  pack  and,  the  trade 
hopes,  will  take  some  effective  measure  to  hold  down 
the  new  pack  to  a  working  level. 

Salmon — Is  featured  by  reports  that  packers,  with 
news  of  the  short  pack  of  Alaska  pink  salmon  thus 
far,  have  revised  their  price  ideas  and  now  contem¬ 
plate  an  opening  list  higher  than  the  current  price 
of  85c,  coast.  The  trade  has  paid  little  attention  to 
this  development,  however,  as  far  as  actual  buying 
is  concerned.  A  good  pack  is  expected  in  Alaska  reds 
and  buyers  here  look  for  lower  prices  on  the  formal 
opening  list  which  is  due  shortly.  Other  varieties 
continue  unchanged. 

State  Packs — ^The  current  season  will  see  New  York 
State  temporarily  lose  its  position  as  the  second 
largest  producer  of  canned  peas  with  sharp  reductions 
in  other  canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  according  to 
John  P.  Street,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Can¬ 
ners  Association. 

The  pea  pack  this  season  up-state,  according  to  Mr. 
Street’s  estimate,  will  be  approximately  800,000  cases, 
compared  with  an  average  pack  of  2,000,000  cases. 
Weather  conditions  and  insect  damage  are  largely 
responsible  for  this  sharp  reduction,  he  said.  Present 
market  conditions  present  little  encouragement  to 
packers  of  other  vegetables  and  fruits  and  according 
to  current  indications,  Mr.  Street  reported,  these 
packs  will  be  sharply  curtailed  this  season. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER," 

SpKtal  Corrt€pond»nt  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


All  Hands  Giving  Attention  to  Conditions — ^Tomatoes 
Easier — Peas  Moving  Carefully— Offering  Peas  at  Re¬ 
sale  at  a  Profit — Corn  Prices  Holding — Market  Nearly 
Bare  of  Canned  Pumpkin — Milk  War  Still  Rages — Con¬ 
signed  Fruits  Getting  Attention. 

Chicago,  July  28,  1932. 

ATTENTION — Everybody  in  the  food  game  here  is 
very  busy  studying  conditions  present  and  pros¬ 
pective,  most  operators  realizing  that  a  lot  of 
money  can  be  made  by  anticipating  the  advances 
which  are  bound  to  ensue  soon  on  many  items.  With 
a  general  return  of  buyers  who  have  been  more  or 
less  on  a  strike  for  some  months  past  exhaustion  of 
supplies  and  upping  of  prices  are  going  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day;  however,  it  will  be  the  policy  of 
many  to  sell  at  going  prices  and  be  clear  out  rather 
than  try  to  play  up  a  price  in  the  face  of  general  pub¬ 
lic  attitude  toward  any  advances. 

Tomatoes — Additional  price  easiness  evident  as  we 
approach  the  time  to  pack.  Future  standard  No.  2s 
have  now  eased  off  again  to  60c  Maryland;  similarly 
a  more  conciliatory  attitude  prevails  in  Indiana,  65c 
standards  being  quoted  in  some  places.  Ozarks  are 
held  firm  at  621/jc  for  what  few  spots  are  available 
but  new  pack  will  be  available  by  mid-August  at  571/2C 
factory.  If  enough  buyers  develop  to  use  up  these 
early  runs  the  market  may  hold  its  own,  but  if  there 
is  any  excessive  outstaying  of  ordinary  purchasing 
habits  it  may  create  occasional  slight  additional  weak¬ 
ness;  however,  this  can  not  be  very  much  as  canners 
already  have  their  back  to  the  wall  and  will  not  fool¬ 
ishly  pack  tomatoes  to  be  immediately  sold  at  a  net 
loss 

Peas — One  of  our  buyers  remarks  that  many  Wis¬ 
consin  canners  seem  to  act  queerly  this  year;  more 
than  the  customary  stalling  until  they  can  get  packs 
graded  and  regraded,  etc  There  has  been  pretty  good 
attention  however  to  specific  clean-cut  offerings  on 
definite  lots  and  more  than  usual  number  of  new  trad¬ 
ing  contacts  have  been  developed  in  this  market  due 
to  failures  to  apply  or  undue  delay  on  part  of  previous 
sources  of  supply.  Several  really  good  canners  who 
had  little  business  in  this  market  are  making  a  fine 
headway  here  on  1932  pack.  Largely  a  question  of 
closing  with  buyers  in  an  intelligent  aggressive  way 
when  their  real  interest  was  good. 

Indiana  and  Ohio  stocks  are  quite  closely  sold  up, 
some  being  now  offered  for  resale  at  a  fair  profit  to 
original  purchasers.  Few  begrudge  owners  these  little 
extra  profits  as  a  return  for  nerve  in  supporting  early 
opening  prices  with  some  contracts. 

Com — Prices  still  holding  firm  with  considerable 
edging  up  from  55c  to  60c  on  No.  2  standard.  Banks 
have  let  up  their  pressure  to  liquidate  carryover 
stocks  and  canners  feel  it  in  order  to  reprice  reserves 
into  line  with  new  pack  values.  The  growing  crop  is 
in  excellent  shape  but  acreage  of  40  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal  is  too  small  to  permit  of  any  seriously  heavy 
pack;  although  quality  will  no  doubt  be  exceptionally 
good,  apparently  most  of  the  good  canners  are  fixing 
a  60c  price  on  standard  No.  2  corn  as  a  goal  toward 
which  they  hope  to  work  within  the  next  month  or 
two. 
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Pumpkin — Market  almost  bare  and  some  early  sea¬ 
sonable  interest  already  beginning  to  develop.  Most 
midwestern  sellers  are  taking  the  sensible  attitude; 
“no  price,  no  pack.”  They  are  through  running  up  a 
lot  of  canned  pumpkin  each  fall  and  then  be  forced  to 
sacrifice  prices  to  move  it  out  after  December  1st.  The 
canners  say  they  would  better  feed  the  pumpkins  to 
the  hogs  and  get  a  better  value  for  them  in  that  way. 

Evaporated  Milk — ^The  public  again  being  treated  to 
tall  milk  6  cans  for  25c  across  the  retail  counter;  at 
such  a  figure  the  canner  cannot  figure  to  come  out 
even  and  cover  his  reasonable  operating  expense 
items. 

Several  false  reports  have  been  circulated  as  to  an 
advance  pending;  the  very  much  strengthened  butter 
and  cheese  situation  apparently  justify  this  price 
change  which  will  no  doubt  happen  quickly  with  little 
or  no  trade  protection  at  previous  basis. 

California  Fruits — A  few  consignment  lots  here  have 
enjoyed  most  of  the  local  dealings  recently;  buyers 
being  too  uncertain  of  the  outlook  to  be  willing  to 
take  on  coast  shipments  except  when  surrounded  by 
very  ample  price  guarantees.  No  doubt  the  starting 
of  production  in  California  early  August  will  develop 
a  lot  of  excellent  new  interest. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bii  "BAYOU," 

Spteittl  Corretpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Outlook  Not  Very  Good — ^No  Great  Amount 
of  Shrimp  in  Warehouses — Light  Demand  for  Oyster 
Products — Cove  Oyster  Consumption  Should 
Be  Better. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  28,  1932. 

HRIMP — The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of 
shrimp  expires  August  15th  and  whether  the 
factories  will  commence  operation  on  that  day 
has  not  been  definitely  decided,  but  most  likely  the 
canning  of  shrimp  will  start  as  early  as  is  practical. 
While  the  supply  and  size  of  the  shrimp  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  starting  up  of  the  factories,  yet 
this  year,  the  demand  and  the  price  of  canned  shrimp 
will  receive  greater  consideration,  because  packers 
have  to  see  first  where  they,  are  going  to  place  their 
pack  and  at  what  price  before  they  can  arrange 
finances. 

As  depression  continues,  the  outlook  for  a  shrimp 
pack  each  year  seems  to  look  gloomier  and  this  year 
it  is  anything  but  encouraging. 

For  the  last  two  years,  neither  the  fishermen  nor 
the  factories  have  been  in  a  position  to  buy  new  trawls 
(nets),  therefore  the  fishermen  have  had  to  patch  up 
and  get  by  with  the  trawls  they  had,  which  some  how 
or  other  they  have  managed  to  do,  but  the  nets  are 
getting  mighty  inefficient  now  and  it  will  not  be  long 
when  they  will  have  to  be  junked  and  replaced  with 
new  trawls. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  looks  like  “the  day  of 
reckoning”  with  the  shrimp  industry  has  been  reached 
and  it  finds  the  average  fisherman  and  factoryman 
without  nets  and  no  money  to  buy  them  with,  so  there 
is  poor  chance  of  many  shrimp  being  packed  this  com¬ 
ing  season,  no  matter  how  plentiful  they  may  be,  nor 
how  good  the  demand  is,  unless  new  trawls  are  put  in 
commission,  because  the  worn-out  nets  will  not  hold 
the  shrimp. 


There  is  no  great  amount  of  shrimp  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  canners  and  unless  the  brokers,  jobbers 
and  retailers  are  carrying  a  good  stock,  somebody  is 
going  to  go  shrimp  hungry  before  next  spring. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  the  price  of  canned  shrimp 
will  advance,  but  that  there  will  not  be  any  to  be  had. 

The  Red  Snapper  fish  industry  presents  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  production  is  commencing  to  react.  The 
price  of  red  snappers  has  been  so  low  and  the  demand 
so  slack,  that  the  producers  were  forced  to  lay  up 
their  boats  and  now  while  the  price  is  a  little  better, 
yet  there  are  practically  no  snappers  being  produced, 
because  the  producers  that  are  able  to  send  out  their 
boats,  are  not  doing  it,  due  to  the  big  losses  that  they 
have  been  subjected  to  and  the  others  are  not  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  operate  their  boats,  hence  if  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  lasts  much  longer,  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  snapper  famine. 

One  of  the  largest  snapper  producers  in  the  Gulf 
that  has  been  operating  his  fleet  in  the  hopes  that 
conditions  would  get  better  and  who  has  taken  an 
awful  whipping,  has  cut  the  price  of  snappers  to  the 
fishermen  from  five  cents  per  pound  to  four  cents  and 
as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  fishermen  are  on  a 
strike.  The  strike  does  not  worry  him  in  the  least, 
because  it  gives  him  an  excuse  to  lay  up  the  boats  that 
he  has  been  operating  at  a  big  loss. 

The  balance  of  the  producers  are  not  putting  any 
more  boats  in  operation  for  the  time  being,  therefore 
there  should  be  a  scarcity  of  snappers  throughout  the 
country  for  the  next  thirty  or  sixty  days  to  come. 

Producers  in  practically  all  lines  of  business  have 
been  taking  a  whipping  regularly,  right  along  and 
while  it  is  remarkable  the  way  that  they  have  stood 
it,  yet  they’re  about  at  the  end  of  the  rope  and  a  re¬ 
action  is  about  to  take  place. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Oysters — ^Trying  to  sell  oysters  in  the  summer  time 
is  an  unseasonable  undertaking  as  trying  to  sell  ice 
in  the  cold  winter  days,  yet  there  is  a  certain  demand 
for  each  of  these  commodities  the  year  round  and  it 
is  up  to  us  to  get  our  share  of  the  business. 

There  was  a  light  carry-over  of  cove  oysters  at  the 
close  of  the  season  and  it  is  even  less  now,  for  they 
have  been  moving  at  a  good  clip,  therefore  the 
packers  find  themselves  pretty  well  cleaned  up  on  cove 
oysters. 

No  one  in  business  wants  to  miss  sales,  but  it  is 
much  healthier  these  days  and  times  to  miss  sales 
than  to  have  big  surplus  that  has  to  be  sacrificed  in 
price  in  order  to  move. 

It  does  seem  that  the  consumption  of  cove  oysters 
cold  be  increased  above  what  it  is  now  in  the  summer 
time,  because  they’re  just  as  healthy  and  delicious  in 
July  as  in  January  and  are  an  excellent  substitute  for 
fresh  oysters  in  dressing  for  chicken,  turkey,  duck 
and  for  soup  and  stews. 

The  housewife  should  be  taught  the  advisability 
and  advantage  of  substituting  cove  oysters  from  an 
economic  and  convenience  standpoint,  as  cove  oysters 
are  much  cheaper  than  fresh  ones  and  the  housewife 
can  keep  them  on  the  shelf  of  her  pantry  with  no 
expense,  handy  and  ready  to  use  at  a  moment’s 
notice. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce  cans, 
f.  0.  b.  factory. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "‘The  Canning  Trade.” 


Prices  Downward — Artificial  Controls  Meet  Disaster, 
Tariffs  the  Next  to  Fall — Asparagus  Half  Million  Cases 
Short  of  the  ’31  Pack  —  Scurrying  for  Peas  —  Pears 
Nearly  Ready — Alaska  Salmon  Run  Better  Than  Ex¬ 
pected — Forcing  Tomato  Stocks — Notes  of  the  Trade. 

San  Francisco,  July  28,  1932. 

RICES  DOWNWARD — There  is  certainly  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  an  encouraging  nature  to  report,  with  prices 
on  so  many  lines  tending  downward  and  with  so 
much  food  in  cans  being  sold  at  an  actual  loss  to  pack¬ 
ers.  Artificial  methods  of  controlling  packs  and  prices 
are  getting  a  bumping,  no  matter  how  meritorious 
they  seem,  and  the  natural  laws  of  trade  are  asserting 
themselves.  The  California  Cling  Peach  Growers’ 
Emergency  Control  Committee  has  definitely  aban¬ 
doned  its  efforts  to  control  the  surplus  crop  and  the 
sky  is  now  the  limit,  as  far  as  the  size  of  the  pack  is 
concerned.  Four  months  of  intensive  work  brought  a 
majority  of  growers  and  packers  into  line,  but  the 
minority  refused  to  co-operate,  causing  the  drive  to 
end.  A  considerable  part  of  the  crop  was  dropped  at 
thinning  time,  but  enough  remains  to  pack  eight  or 
ten  million  cases,  or  more  than  twice  the  requirements 
in  sight.  From  the  Northwest  comes  word  of  the 
blowing  up  of  the  salmon  sales  plan  which  had  been 
getting  along  so  well.  Prices  on  salmon  have  slumped 
badly  and  are  far  below  cost  on  many  items.  Some 
canners  are  wondering  if  it  would  not  have  been  better 
to  have  faced  the  loss  in  peaches  two  years  ago,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  tried  out  control  plans.  They  suggest 
that  while  the  shock  might  have  been  a  terrific  one, 
the  industry  might  now  be  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
Restriction  of  the  pack  through  agreement  was  not 
tried  by  salmon  canners,  but  an  effort  was  made  to 
stabilize  the  price  through  a  pooling  of  stocks.  The 
next  artificial  wall  to  crack  will  undoubtedly  be  that  of 
the  tariff  and  there  will  be  few  who  will  be  sorry  to 
see  this  come  down  part  way.  Even  California,  for¬ 
merly  a  great  tariff  State,  is  getting  ready  to  change 
political  affiliations. 

Asparagus — Definite  figures  on  the  California  as¬ 
paragus  pack  have  been  delayed  on  account  of  the  post¬ 
season  activities  of  one  packer,  whose  plant  has  been 
operating  on  a  small  scale  since  the  first  of  July.  The 
Canners  League  of  California  advises  that  the  output 
will  be  about  1,283,000  cases,  or  about  a  half  a  million 
cases  less  than  in  1931,  when  a  comparatively  light 
pack  was  made.  Asparagus  has  been  moving  fairly 
D'eely  at  the  low  prices  which  have  been  named,  with 
rather  more  buying  for  future  requirements  than  in 
most  other  lines. 

Peas — Buyers  have  been  scurrying  around  of  late 
for  their  needed  stocks  of  canned  peas  and  rather  more 
activity  has  been  noted  on  this  line  than  in  almost  any 
other.  The  California  Packing  Coloration  has  not 
come  out  with  opening  prices,  but  is  caring  for  such 
business  as  is  offered. 

Pears — Bartlett  pears  are  making  their  appearance 
in  the  fresh  fruit  markets  and  it  will  be  but  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time  until  canning  operations  will  be  under 


way.  Pear  growers,  through  their  organization,  have 
broached  the  subject  of  prices  and  have  suggested  $30 
a  ton  for  choice  fruit  from  the  best  districts.  Canners 
seem  to  feel  that  there  will  be  little  fruit  bought  at  this 
price  and  suggest  that  $25  should  be  about  the  top. 
The  crop  is  in  good  shape,  except  in  the  Lake  County 
District,  where  it  will  be  light. 

Salmon — The  run  of  salmon  in  Alaskan  waters  is 
reported  as  being  rather  better  than  was  expected. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Bristol  Bay  district, 
where  the  pack  runs  largely  to  red  fish  of  the  higher 
grades.  A  good  run  of  fish  is  also  being  experienced  on 
the  Columbia  River,  but  strict  grading  is  being  ob¬ 
served  there  and  the  pack  of  fancy  Chinooks  is  being 
held  down.  This  will  doubtless  mean  more  off-grade 
fancy  and  more  standard  Chinooks,  which  are  normally 
in  active  competition  with  Alaska  Reds.  Prices  paid 
fishermen  for  raw  salmon  have  been  cut  a  cent  a  pound 
to  five  cents,  the  lowest  price  in  twenty-five  years.  Spot 
fish  is  selling  at  about  the  same  prices  as  for  some  time, 
but  it  is  reported  that  offers  of  Alaska  Pinks  for  future 
delivery  have  been  made  at  80c. 

Tomatoes — Efforts  are  being  made  by  some  packers 
to  stimulate  the  movement  of  spot  tomatoes  and  con¬ 
cessions  are  being  made  to  effect  sales.  More  holdings 
of  No.  214  standards  are  now  available  at  90c  than  was 
the  case  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  The  new  crop  is  coming 
on  fast  and  it  will  be  possible  to  start  packing  shortly. 
The  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  canners 
have  contracted  for  less  and  will  buy  more  in  the  open 
market. 

Notes — Headquarters  of  the  California  Bureau  of 
Commerce,  of  which  Simon  J.  Lubin  is  chief,  have  been 
moved  from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco.  This  organ¬ 
ization,  which  came  into  life  as  a  result  of  the  need  of 
foreign  markets  for  California  fruits,  is  concerned  with 
the  development  of  foreign  trade  for  the  State  and 
since  the  center  of  foreign  trade  activities  is  at  San 
Francisco  it  was  decided  to  move  the  head  offices  there. 

Four  incendiary  fires  at  the  plant  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Canning  Company,  Oakland,  Calif.,  since  the  first 
of  July,  with  two  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  have 
caused  a  special  guard  to  be  placed  around  the  plant. 

Aimed  at  chain  ownership  of  stores,  an  initiative 
petition  imposing  drastic  license  fees  upon  such  enter¬ 
prises  has  been  filed  with  the  California  Secretary  of 
State.  This  is  termed  by  its  sponsors  as  an  “anti- 
monopoly  measure”  favoring  the  individual  ownership 
of  business  enterprises.  To  qualify  for  the  November 
ballot  the  petition  must  have  approximately  111,000 
signatures. 

The  proposed  license  fees  are  $5  for  the  first  store, 
or  link  in  the  chain;  $500  for  the  second;  $1,000  each 
from  three  to  nine ;  $1,500  each  from  ten  to  nineteen, 
and  $2,500  for  each  one  over  twenty.  Under  this 
schedule  an  organization  with  twenty-five  stores,  for 
example,  would  be  required  to  pay  a  license  fee  to  the 
State  of  $37,505  annually. 


-  Too  Late  To  Ciassify  - 

WANTED— An  Analyst  for  the  canning  season,  experienced  in 
determining  monld,  bacteria  and  specific  gravity  Tomato  Pnree 
and  Tomato  Catsup.  State  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1874  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Packing  Goose  Meat — A  new  product  is  being  offered 
in  canned  goose  meat,  packed  by  California  Goose  Pack¬ 
ers,  Ltd.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  geese  are  grown  at 
Goose  Haven,  near  San  Diego,  and  plans  are  being  made 
to  operate  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  meat  is  carved, 
ready  for  the  table.  W.  J.  is  president  of  the  company 
and  B.  Fawcett,  secretary. 

To  Can  Mushrooms — Arrangements  are  being  made 
by  the  Idaho  Mushroom  Company,  Idaho  Falls,  Ida.,  to 
can  mushrooms. 

Moved — ^The  W.  W.  Saint  Company,  brokers,  for¬ 
merly  located  at  40  Spear  street,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
have  moved  to  100  Howard  street,  taking  over  the 
quarters  occupied  for  a  long  time  by  Hooper  &  Jen¬ 
nings. 

- ♦ - 

CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

(  Continued  from  page  6  ) 

incrasing  sales  volume  through  units  which  have  proved,  in 
periods  of  prosperity  and  depression,  alike,  to  be  genuinely 
productive.” 

Kroger  Seen  Example — A  good  example  of  this  tendency  in 
the  chain  store  field  is  afforded  by  a  study  of  the  policy  of  the 
Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company,  one  of  the  leading  units 
in  the  food  chain  store  industry,  w'hich,  for  the  past  year  or  so 
has  been  closing  down  its  unprofitable  branches  or  merging 
them  with  a  stronger  unit  in  the  same  general  neighborhood. 

The  food  chain,  which  changed  its  expansion  policy  after  a 
new  management  took  over  the  company  following  the  com¬ 
pany’s  financial  difficulties  due,  to  a  large  degree,  it  was  held,  to 
its  former  over-rapid  expansion  policy,  now  has  a  much  stronger 
chain  and  has  been  able  to  eliminate  costly  losses  formerly 
caused  by  operation  of  their  unprofitable  stores. 

It  is  especially  notable,  the  survey  pointed  out,  that  while  con¬ 
solidating  their  organizations  in  this  respect,  many  chain  stores 
have  succeeded  in  increasing  the  total  volume  of  their  sales  and 
have  made  substantial  progress  in  other  directions.  Lower  mer¬ 
chandise  prices  have  reduced  revenues  generally,  but  several 
chain  store  companies  have  increased  the  volume  and  the  dollar 
value  of  their  sales  since  1929.  Moreover,  the  decline  in  dollar 
value  of  chain  store  sales  to  the  close  of  last  year  is  remarkably 
small  in  proportion  to  that  registered  by  other  forms  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Chain  Store  Growth — Until  recently,  when  figures  gathered 
in  the  1930  Census  of  Distribution  have  become  available,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  trace  with  any  degpree  of  accuracy  the  total 
value  of  chain  store  trade  for  the  entire  country — nor,  for  that 
matter,  the  total  value  of  retail  trade  generally.  A  brief  survey 
of  a  few  of  the  older  companies,  among  the  chain  stores,  how¬ 
ever,  will  provide  some  indication  of  the  remarkable  growth  of 
the  chain  system. 

“Chain  'store  organizations  have  existed  in  various  forms  for 
•  centuries.  They  were  known  in  Europe,  for  instance,  four  or 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Even  in  America,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  with  its  hundreds  of  trading  posts  was  a  flourishing 
concern  in  early  Colonial  times.  The  first  of  the  modem  type 
of  chain  stores  noW  operating  in  this  country  was,  however,  the 
Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  credited  with  being 
the  largest  retail  organization  in  the  world  at  the  present  time. 
Founded  in  New  York  in  1858,  it  first  developed  peddler  w’agon 
routes  and  later  established  stores  from  coast-to-coast.  In  1915, 
it  operated  1,726  stores  and  its  sales  totaled  $44,000,000;  by 
1927  the  number  of  stores  had  increased  more  than  ten-fold 
and  total  sales  amounted  to  $750,000,000.  Last  year,  as  already 
made  public,  its  sales  exceeded  one  billion  dollars.” 

Control  21.5  Per  Cent  of  Trade — Chain  stores  accounted  for 
an  “insignificant  fraction”  of  the  retail  business  of  the  country 
in  1900,  according  to  Professor  James  L.  Palmer.  Even  in  1921, 
it  was  estimated,  they  represented  but  four  per  cent  of  all  retail 
trade.  The  proportion  has  grown,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Nystrom,  of  Columbia  University,  to  six  per  cent 
in  1923,  eight  per  cent  in  1926  and  twelve  per  cent  in  1927.  The 
1930  Census  of  Distribution  which,  for  the  first  time,  gives  a 
complete  picture  of  the  extent  of  retail  trade  in  the  United 
States  credits  the  chain  stores  with  21.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
retail  business  done  throughout  the  country  in  1929. 


In  that  year — the  only  year  for  which  complete  figures  are 
available — ^the  total  retail  trade  of  the  country  amounted  to 
approximately  $53,207,000,000  of  which  94  per  cent,  or  $50,- 
033,850,000  was  accounted  for  by  retail  stores  of  all  kinds.  The 
total  value  of  the  chain  store  trade  amounted  to  $10,771,984,034. 

The  1930  Census  revealed  the  wide  variety  of  merchandise  sold 
through  chain  store  systems.  In  the  early  stages  of  its  devel¬ 
opment,  the  chain  store  system  was  confined  to  the  grocery  and 
then  to  the  five  and  ten  cent  store  trade  and  then  to  other  fields. 

Figure  Incomplete — It  should  be  noted  that  the  Census  figures 
do  not  include  the  operations  of  all  establishments  regarded  as 
chain  stores  by  many  authorities,  notably  among  them  Dr.  Ny¬ 
strom,  who,  with  other  marketing  experts,  has  defined  the  chain 
as  a  retail  organization  “composed  of  two  or  more”  retail  stores 
owned  by  and  operated  under  one  management.  The  Census 
Bureau,  owing  to  practical  difficulties  which  arose  in  taking  the 
census,  included  no  organization  operating  less  than  four  units. 
It  also  excluded  “small  local  branch  systems  whose  stores  are 
merchandised  and  supplied  from  the  stocks  of  central  parent 
stores  rather  than  from  warehouses  or  other  central  depots.” 
It  is  estimated  that  if  the  trade  done  by  two  and  three-unit 
stores  were  included,  the  total  volume  of  the  chain  store  busi¬ 
ness  would  exceed  $14,000,000,000,  or  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
retail  trade. 

Local  Chains  Strong — Even  on  the  basis  of  the  narrower  clas¬ 
sification  adopted  by  the  Census,  it  is  notable  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  chain  store  business  is  not  done,  as  has  been 
commonly  supposed,  by  the  big  national  chains.  The  chain  store 
business  is,  in  fact,  much  more  sectional  and  local  in  its  occur¬ 
rence  and  interest  than  legislators  and  others  have  generally 
assumed.  Of  the  7,046  chain  organization  enumerated  as  such 
in  the  Census,  321  are  defined  as  national  chains,  1,136  as  sec¬ 
tional  and  5,589  as  local  chains.  The  national  chains  are  cred¬ 
ited  with  the  total  volume  of  trade  amounting  to  $4,804,754,988, 
while  sectional  and  local  chains  accounted  for  a  combined  volume 
of  $5,967,229,046,  of  which  $3,547,338,285  was  attributed  to  the 
local  chains. 

The  Census  Bureau  describes  the  three  groups  as  follows: 

“Chains  are  classified  as  local  if  substantially  all  of  their 
stores  are  located  in  and  around  some  one  city.  Sectional  chains 
are  those  whose  stores  are  located  in  some  one  section  of  the 
country,  such  as  the  New  England  States,  or  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  or  in  the  Gulf  southwest  or  any  other  geographic  division. 
National  chains  are  those  whose  whole  interests  are  broader 
than  those  of  any  one  section  of  the  country. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  Index  pointed  out,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  picture  which  is  sometimes  painted  of  the  dominance  of 
American  retail  distribution  by  gigantic  absentee-owner  national 
organizations  is  far  from  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
facts.  Actually,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  retail  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  is  done  by  the  large  national  organizations, 
despite  the  opposite  view’s  taken  by  legislators  m  many  States, 
who  have  sponsored  measures  tax  aimed  at  restraining  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  multiple-unit  retailing  system,  it  was  declared. 

Tax  Measures  Contested — These  taxation  measures  have  been 
contested  by  the  chain  stores  and,  in  several  States,  the  state 
courts  have  ruled  against  specific  measures  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  discriminatory  and  unconstitutional.  In  May,  last 
year,  a  graduated  chain  store  license  fee  imposed  by  the  Indiana 
State  Legislature  was  upheld,  on  constitutional  grounds,  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Rulings  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  other  specific  measures  are  being  awaited  by  the  chain  store 
trade. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  on  the  validity 
of  the  Indiana  tax  measure  has  encouraged  not  only  State 
Legislatures  but  local  law-making  bodies  to  impose  either  grad¬ 
uated  license  fees  or  taxes  on  gross  sales.  Since  the  Indiana 
decision,  bills  have  been  passed  in  Arizona,  Florida,  Alabama 
and  Wisconsin.  Although  only  nine  State  legislatures  are  in 
session,  sixty  bills  have  been  introduced  this  year.  In  some 
states,  where  the  state  constitution  permits  of  taxation  measures 
by  initiative  petition,  this  method  has  been  adopted  this  year  to 
enact  or  bring  about  consideration  of  measures  directed  against 
the  chain  stores.  City  ordinances  imposing  chain  store  license 
fees  or  taxes  have  been  passed  recently  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
Hamtramck,  Michigan,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  while  similar 
ordinances  are  under  consideration  in  a  number  of  cities  in 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin. 

Whether  such  measures  may  be  upheld  on  strictly  constitu¬ 
tional  grounds  or  not,  the  survey  said  in  conclusion,  it  is  clear 
that  license  fees  or  taxes  impost  upon  chain  stores  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  paid  by  the  chain  stores’  customers.  Such  fees  and 
taxes  cannot  do  otherwise  than  increase  the  costs  of  necessities 
which  form  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  chain  stores’  trade, 
it  was  contended. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


CANNED  FRUITS— Contlnncd 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flgures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co..  ilHarry  H.  Mahon]  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Canned  Vegetable$ 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2%..._...»...~  ~»....  2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2Mi . 

Large,  No.  2t4 . 2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% -  8.16 

Medium,  No.  2^....................~........»..  2.86 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2 .  2.80  . 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.30  ........ 

Large,  No.  2 . . .  2.65  . 

Tips,  Wbite,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  2.85 

Small,  No.  1  8q.......~ .  2.16 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  1  8q„..._.«_  2.25 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 2.06 


.60 

3.00 


.66 


.70 

2.75 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 4214.. 

No.  2%  . 96  - 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10„ . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No,  2 . . 

Standard,  No,  10 . 

I.IMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White....„ . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No,  2 . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . — . - . - 

Whole,  No, 


.67% 

3.00 

.95 


Whole.  No.  8. 

Whole.  No.  10 — 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 - 

Diced.  No.  10.. 

CAKROTSt 

Standard  Sliced.  No.  2- 
Sliced,  No.  10......... — — 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 - - 

Diced,  No.  10™ . . . - 

CORN8 

Golden  Bantam.  Fancy,  No.  2 - 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shoepeg  Fancy,  No.  2 — 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . - . 

Standard.  No.  1U...._ . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 - - - - 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 — 

Standard.  No.  2 . . . . . 

Standard,  No.  10.. 

HOMINY# 

Standard  Split,  No.  8„_- 
Split.  Np-  10 - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES# 

Standard,  No.  2. 

No.  10  - - — 

Fancy,  No.  2 - - - — — 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES# 

Standard.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . — . — 

PEAS#  (Baltiawre  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois - - - - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8a™. - - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s - - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s - - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s - 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  1st - - - 

No.  2  Std.  Alaska.s,  2s . — 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s - - 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s _ _ _ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . — ™™- 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s - - 

PUMPKIN# 

Standard,  No.  2% . . . . 

No*  i()ZiIZZZZ-™!™!!!!!!™!Z!Z 


1.40 

1.10 

1.10 

3.50 

.75 

2.86 

8.76 


3.75 

.85 


1.26 

5.50 


.72% - 

.67%. - 

.60 


.62% - 

.57%  .60 
3.50  4.00 


1.00 

8.00 


.76 


1.40 

1.26 


1.00 

.80 


1.25  . 
1.15  . 

.87% 

.86 

4.76  . 
4.60  . 

4.26  . 


.90  t.90 

1.00  t.96 

8J)0  t8.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT# 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH# 

Standard.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 1.26 

No.  8  . 1.30  tl.20 

No.  10  .  4.00  t3.26 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard.  No.  2% . 

Standard,  No,  10 . 

SUCCOTASH# 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas. 

No.  2  . . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2 . 


Balto. 

.  N.Y. 

.80 

“Ts 

.86 

2.66 

2.66 

.96 

#.76 

1.26 

1.30 

#1.20 

4.00 

#3.26 

1.10 

8.60 


SWEET  POTATOES# 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 
No.  2%  . . 


TOMATOES# 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 
F.  O.  B.  County 
No.  2 

F.  O.  B.  County. 

No.  3  . . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County- 

No.  10  . . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  8.40 

Standard,  No,  1 
F.  O.  B.  County 
No.  2 

F.  O.  B.  County, 


No.  10 


TOMATO  IMIKKF.t  ( F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 47%  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  8.00  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 42% . 

No.  10  Trimmings . .  2.75  . 


.70 

— 

.70 

1.10 

.80 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

2.85 

2.85 

.56 

.55 

.55 

.90 

.86 

1.26 

. 

1.20 

. 

8.60 

_ 

8.40 

.60 

. 

.60 

.70 

.82% 

.70 

1.05 

1.05 

1.12% 

3.10 

8.00 

3.20 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . . 

.Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.............. 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . - . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2..„ . . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water™.~„„..„„....™.-_-.™. 

No.  2,  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  in  Symp . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . . ... 

No.  10  . . 

CHERRIES* 

Stsmdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 _ _ 

White  Syrup,  No.  2.... - - 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2_ . - 

N.  Y.  Fancy.  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 _ 

California  Standard,  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Fancy.  No.  2% _ 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

No.  1  Juice _ _ _ _ 

No.  5  Juice™. . 

PEARS* 

Standsrrds,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

Fancy,  No.  2%™™™~._ . . . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Standard.  No.  10 . — 


- . 

8.60 

2.90 

— 

8.25 

1.60 

1.40 

1.80 

1.65 

8.76 

— 

1.60 

6.50 

4.00 

4T26 

— 

_ 

1.90 

2.25 

™— 

2.50 

:::: 

— 

.60 _ 

1.22%  1.05 

8.65 _ 

.75 - 


2.76 

6A0 


Balto. 

N.Y 

1.15 

1.80 

1.40 

1.60 

.80 

8.76 

1.50 

1.45 

1.50 

1.35 

1.16 

1.00 

3.80 

4.26 

PEACHES* 


Fancy  No.  2 'A.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . . 

Pies.  Unneeled.  No.  8.. 


PINEAPPLE* 


Sliced,  F.xtra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  10.... 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10.. 
Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Symp.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Sjrrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES#  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  ........ 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . .  1.60  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  ....... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 _  6.00 _ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.5!)  . 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.. 

1-lb.  cans  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.. 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-Ib.  cases,  4  doz.... 

8.00 

1.60 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

_ _  1.00 

#1.10 

10  oz . . . 

. .  2.00 

#2.20 

55elects,  6  oz . 

. .  2.26 

. 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall.  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  % . .  . . „„.... 

Cohoes,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . . . — 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1- _ 

Flat.  No.  % . . 

Chums,  Tall  . . . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . . . . 

SHRIMPa 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDlNESa  (Domestic),  per  ease 

V4  Oil,  keyless . . 

Vt  Oil,  keys . . - _ _ _ 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

%  Oil,  carton . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless™.™™™™™™— 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISHi  (Califernia),  per  ea 

White,  %s  . . 

White,  Is _ 

Blue  Fin,  *■({ . . . .’ _ 

Blue  Fin  Is . . . . 

Striped,  %8  — . . . . . . . 

Striped,  %8 _ _ 

Striped,  1st  _ _ _ 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy _ _ _ _ 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy.— . — ™.., 

YeUow,  Is - 


2.45 

#1.90 

1.35 

. 

1.10 

.70 

#.85 

.95 

. 

3.00 

3.85 

.76 

.90 

#.80 

1.22%. - 

1.40 

1.26 

1.00 

_ #8.16 

_  #8.90 

_  #4.20 

_  #4.16 

-  #8^0 

_ #8.00 

3.00  #2.95 


7  80 

18!66  ism 

_  6.76 

_ 12.50 

8.40 _ 


5.26 

9.25 

4.65 

7.80 

18.66 


6.25 
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Judge 

Syruper 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of  Concent¬ 
rated  syrup  for  all  Grades. 

Unlimited  Capacity  in  Cans  Per 
Minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  Grade  to  an¬ 
other.  Every  can  full  and  uniform  cut 
outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syruperst  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  it  a  taving  grace  in  a  tente  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — ^and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  arc  welcome. 


PLAYING  SAFE 

“Now,”  said  the  hypnotist  to  the  audience,  “I  shall 
make  this  man  forget  everything.” 

“Hold  on,”  yelled  a  man  in  the  back  row,  “he  owes 
me  $10.” 


FACTS 

He — ^The  girl  I  marry  must  be  one  who  can  take  a 
joke. 

She — True,  brother,  true. 


SHE  AIMS  TO  PLEASE 

Frimpson,  the  researcher,  was  talking  to  a  fellow 
boarder.  “You  know,  I  love  to  explore  the  dark  depths 
of  the  mysterious,  to  delve  into  the  regions  of  the  un¬ 
known,  to  fathom  the  unfathomable,  as  it  were,  and 
to - ” 

“May  I  help  you  to  some  of  this  hash?”  interrupted 
the  landlady. 


Doctor — And,  madam,  above  all — avoid  cereals. 
Patient — But,  Doctor,  you  must  let  me  finish  “Sus¬ 
picion.”  I’ll  promise  to  read  only  short  stories  after 
that. 


A  NEW  FORMULA 

“Here,  Rastus,  bring  your  mop  and  clean  up  this 
H20,”  said  the  druggist. 

“Boss,  that’s  not  H20 — that’s  K9P.” 


POOR  JOE 

Two  Osage  Indians  took  on  so  much  firewater  they 
wound  up  in  the  hospital. 

“How  do  you  feel  now?”  a  pretty  nurse  asked  the 
first  Indian  the  next  morning. 

“Me  all  right,”  said  Indian  No.  1.  “But  Joe  very  sick. 
Joe  he  blind.  Last  night  five  turkey  buzzards  with  big 
plug  hats  sit  on  bed  and  Joe  he  no  can  see  ’em.  Joe 
his  eyes  very  sick.” 


LOGIC 

Teacher — What  was  the  greatest  thing  about  George 
Washington? 

Johnny — His  memory.  They  erected  a  monument 
to  it. 


SYSTEM 

Bobby  (short  of  money) — I  say,  dad,  have  you  any 
work  you’d  like  me  to  do  ? 

Father  (taken  by  surprise) — ^Why — no — ^but — er — 
Bobby — Then  would  you  like  to  put  me  on  the  dole? 


MODERN  CHEMISTRY 

“When  water  becomes  ice,”  said  the  professor, 
“what  is  the  greatest  change  that  takes  place?” 
“The  price,  sir.” 
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Hamachek 


Distributor 


PATENTED 

United  States  . .  .  May  26,  1925 
Canada . Dec.  29.  1925 


The  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distribu¬ 
tor  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea 
vines,  corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on 
a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily 
change  the  incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  po¬ 
sition.  In  this  way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
just  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a 
better  stack  or  fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done 
by  several  men  without  the  aid  of  the  distributor. 

This  machine  takes  care  of  about  the  hardest 
and  most  disagreeable  work  of  a  canning  operation. 

The  saving  in  labor  alone  usually  pays  for  the 
installation  in  two  or  three  years. 


Additional  information  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  ot  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters. 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPASY 

^Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Sanitary  Gans 


. .  ^Division  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc 

'J^tcken  of  jPttillips  Delicious  Qualiltj  Canned  ^Joo()s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.S.A. 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

from 

FOUNDATION  STOCKS  OF 
OUTSTANDING  MERIT 


Individual  Pea  Cultures  on  Idaho  Breeding  Farm. 

To  anticipate  the  exacting  requirements  of  Canners  of  Quality  Products  and 
to  be  in  position  to  better  serve  their  needs  now  and  in  more  normal  times  we 
are  continuing  in  full  extent  our  program  of  breeding  new  types  and  impro¬ 
ving  existing  varieties.  Under  the  direction  of  an  expert  Geneticist  this  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  a  personnel  of  experienced  plant  breeders,  in  the  best 
growing  sections. 

Superior  quality  in  the  can  is  based  on  the  best  bred  seed. 

Steadfast  Standards  of  Quality  for  75  Years 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B.CIark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.,  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


BRANCH  HOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES. 


